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GOETHE'S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-qa790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 


Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this littie book will tell. 


Tee 
None thou lovest, Philarchus ; but me thou lovest so warmly. 


Say, hast thou no other way left to enchant me but this? J.O. 





ALBONI. 
(From our own Correspondent.) _ 
Paris, Jan. 17.: 

You will, I am sure, be pleased to Jearn that Alboni has 
reappeared on the boards of the 7hédtre Italien. Her renirée 
was a complete fée for Paris, which lias been so long asleep, 
or, stunned by the din of revolutionary republicanism, deaf to 
the voice of music. The opera was Cenerentola. All Paris 
was there; and once more the Bouffes presented the joyous 
and animated appearance which it was wont to wear of yore, 
and which it wore so well, scarcely twelve months ago, when 
Alboni first put foot on our Italian scene, as <Arsace, in 
Semiramide,—before the city was convulsed by the ravings of 
communism,—before the majesty and law. of France. was 
trampled under foot,—and before Jules Janin took to politics; 
wherein, by the way, he has shown himself to be the most 
amusing, original, and brilliant writer, on this generally d 
subject, that ever contributed to the columns of a Fren 
newspaper. 

I told you, in my last,—which you never peblished (I sup- 
pose it was too illegible to translate,)—that Ronconi had 
assumed the direction of the Italian Opera; that he had 
engaged Alboni, Lablache, and himself; that Mario could not 
accept the offers made him, in consequence of his approaching 
engagement at the’ Royal Italian Opera; and that, before I 
wrote again, the theatre would have opened. What I told you 
has turned out to be literally the fact. 

The opera was Cenerentola. The cast was as follows :— 

Don Ramiro . ° . Bordas. 
Don Magnifico ° ° P Lablache. 
Denti ss lw tC,» s, Romerei 
Cenerentola : ° Alboni. 

It was delightful to look at the salle, filled with rank and 
fashion, among whom, as a clever feuillefoniste asserts, “ were 
many of those belles peureuses (fair timid ones) whom the 
fusil-shots had so greatly terrified, and who, now recovered 
from their long fright, clapped joyously together their little 
well-gloved hands at the miraculous accents cf Alboni.” 

The performance was altogether a glorious one. Ronconi, 
the courageous impresario, was received by a volley of cheers, 
doubly acknowledging his talent as an artist and the spirit he 
had shown in throwing himself into the breach at so critical a 
‘moment. Ronconi sang and played Dandini to perfection. 
Never was the illustrious little barytone more completely him- 
self, and never did he more irresistibly excite lis auditors to 
Jaughter and applause. 

Lablache’s reception was also immense. One word about 








so superb a performance as his Don Magnifico would be super- 
erogatory. It is incomparable, both as a piece of acting and a 
piece of singing. The duet with Ronconi, in the second act, 
created a furore. 

Bordas was very good and pains-taking, but I should have 
preferred Mario, or even Salvi. 

Alboni’s appearance, seated by the fireside, when the cur- 
tain draws up, was welcomed by a burst of tremendous and 
universal applause, to which no words can render justice. The 
first few bars of the simple plaintive ditty, with which poor 
Cinderella beguiles away the tedious hours by humming, fell 
upon the ear like a melody heard in childhood, long forgotten, 
and suddenly remembered by the aid of some gentle assacia- 
tion ; flowing from the lips of “la divina Alboni,” expressed in 
those soft and luscious tones, which place her alone among 
contraltt and mezzi soprani, it was like oil poured upon a 
festering wound. The Parisians felt as though that voice was 
singing in honeyed tones the dirge of revolution. You will 
imagine better than 1 can describe the enthusiasm it created. 

But I am not going to emulate your admirable collaborateur, 
D. R., in chaunting the praises of Alboni’s Cenerentola. 
Suffice it that it was more clever, more intelligent, more fas- 
cinating and more wonderful than ever; that every point was 
taken up by the audience and applauded without limit ; that 
the solo in the finale to Act 1 (where Cenerentola appears 
veiled) created a positive furore; and that the unapproachable 
largo and rondo—(‘‘ Non piu mesta,”) which make the finale 
to the second and last act—encored of course, and repeated of 
course, for Alboni is never tired of singing for the pleasure and 
amusement of the public, son vrai amoureuz—was the signal 
for such a tumult of excitement as I never in my whole life 
recollect paralleled in the walls of a theatre. Nor shall I 
attempt to count the bouquets and wreaths which covered 
the stage ; it would be loss of time. Between the acts Alboni 
sang some stanzas complimentary to France, “ Salut a la 
France!” arranged to the rondo finale of La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento, which created a storm of excitement. 

I send you some papers, by which you will see I am only 
half telling you what happened. I have no more time to add 
anything, but that Ronconi has begun triumphantly, and that 
the whole talk of Paris is Alboni and the Thédtre Jtalten. 

‘Pray do not be too idle to translate and publish this. Your 
readers, if not yourself, will be charmed to hear of the new 
triumph of one who is so universal a favourite as Alboni; and 
Ronconi’s chivalrous enterprise deserves to be made known in 
England, where he is so justly and so greatly admired. 
Adieu !—Yours, B. 





MENDELSSOHN. 

Fetrx Menpetssonn BartHoipy may justly be regarded 
as one of those very few among mankind whose genius at 
once separates them from, by its exalting them above the 
world around them, and unites them, to, by its sympathising 
with, that world which it extends from the limited circle of 
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private personal knowledge to the boundless inclusion of all 
educated men, in all place and in all time; as one of those 
men, whose intellectual superiority, while it distinguishes 
them from the narrow sphere of their own social connexions, 
identifies them with that broad universe of all human in- 
telligence which ever and everywhere acknowledges the 
impersonal presence of a master mind, in the influence it 
produces. ‘The death of this truly great musician is so 
[recent as to be still a matter of keen regret, not only to 
‘those who enjoyed the peculiar happiness of his personal 
acquaintance, but to all who love the art of which he was, 
and always will be, so brilliant an ornament. To society the 
Toss of Mendelssohn is irreparable, since with him have died 
his cordial friendships, bis genial and enchanting manners, his 
marvellous facility of musical improvisation, and his surpassing 
executive power on the organ and the pianoforte; to the art 
his loss is even yet more heavy, since by his death we are 
deprived of the works which he would, had he lived, have 
added to the list of masterpieces that constitute the imperish- 
able monument of his immortality: the former could have 
been but for a time, and are, therefore, not so much to be 
lamented by his sincerest friends and warmest admirers as 
the latter, which would have been for always, are to be 
deplored by the whole world, present and future. We have 
a right to regret these uncreated works, since, as Mendelssohn 
(died in the prime of life, and in the full vigour of his genius, 
and as his last productions possess, in addition to the fresh- 
‘ness and evident spontaneousness of his earlier compositions, 
that maturity of development which can only result from ex- 
perience in writing and thinking, with the most highly 
organised mind, there surely died with him the capacity for 
equal, if not superior, things to those with which, as it is, 
he has endowed the world. It is true that Mozart and 
Weber in his own art, and Rafaelle and Byron in poetry and 
painting, died all at the sane age as Mendelssohn, and all of 
them, like him, when their genius seems to have been at its 
point of culmination ; from which we may infer that there is 
some connexion between the exercise of the highest powers 
of imagination and the physical faculties, which renders that 
age one of peculiar fatality: and it is rather a confirmation 
than a contradiction of such a suggestion to adduce that 
Handel and Haydn wrote their greatest works—those upon 
which entirely rests that reputation which is henceforth iden- 
tical with the existence of music—after the age at which 
those great men ceased to write for ever; since we see that 
the highest power of imagination, in these composers, was 
not exercised until after that fatal period; they both com- 
pleted their mission to the world and ceased to write, having 
exhausted the intellectual fire within them, some years before 
their death. 

It was, perhaps, not in his lifetime, not until now, that we 
can review the whole of his works collectively, regarding them 
rather as one chain of ideas that develops the progress and the 
entirety of his genius than as so many separate composi- 
tions, that the world is capable of assigning to Mendelssohn 
his true rank as a musician ; but, now that we have before us 
a complete panorama of his mind in the whole of its produc- 
tions, we are justified in the impression so long entertained, 
that his grade is with the highest, and that we own in him 
thes true associate of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. His claims to this eminence lie in the purely 
classical character of all his writing, by which is to be under- 
stood not merely cold correctness, but irresistible beauty in 
the highest style of musical expression; and in the striking 
originality that so obviously manifests itself in all his works 





as to give them an indiyiduality which, it is not too much to 
say, is not to be found Mm the music of any of the great com- 
posers with whose names his is here classed, and which, 
devoid of mannerism, can hardly be attributed to the collected 
works of any other musician. 

This assertion is so strong, and includes so much beyond 
the immediate subject of the present remarks, that it may 
require some explanation to justify it; and, as this individuality 
forms a most important characteristic of Mendelssohn’s genius, 
it may not be superfluous to énter somewiat at length into its 
discussion. Let it, then, be first understood what is here 
meant by originality in music. This will be best proved by 
a negative :—namely, that a composer is by no means to be 
charged with a want of originality who may have written 
a phrase that is more or less like, or even identical with, some 
phrase that has been written by another. Of such accidental 
coincidences examples are innumerable in the works of the 
most esteemed masters, among which the following few are 
sufficiently recognisable to be at once obvious to all who have 
not already observed them: for instance, one of the forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues of Bach, the chorus, “ And with 
his stripes,” in the Messiah of Handel, the second movement 
of the Requiem of Mozart, and the Adagio in the overture to 
Faust of Spohr, are all constructed on the same subject ; the 
chorus, ‘‘ Happy we,” in Handel’s Acis and Galatea, is a 
popular Welsh national air; the Page’s song, “ Voi che 
sapete,” in Mozart’s Figaro, is unmistakeably like the Sicilian 
hymn, “ Adeste fideles ;’’ the trio, “* Zitti, zitti,” in Rossini’s 
Bardiere, is note for note the same with the air, “ With joy 
th’ impatient husbandman,” in the Seasons of Haydn; and 
the introductory chorus, “ Light as fairy foot,” from Weber’s 
Oberon, opens with the same melody, and the same, somewhat 
remarkable, harmony, as a principal passage in the first 
movement of the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven: but for 
all this we surely condemn not Handel, Mozart, Weber, 
Spohr, Rossini, as plagiarists and imitators. ol 

Style may be said to consist rather in general characteristics 
than in particular ideas; in a composer’s habits of thought, 
and the forms of construction and elaboration in which such 
thought is developed, than in any peculiar, perhaps excep- 
tional, passage. It is the unlikeness of the style of an author 
to any archetype that constitutes his originality, and not the 


resemblance of any one or more of his phrases, however| 


originally treated, to some phrase previously known, that con- 





stitutes his want of it. There may not exist a parallel passage| 


in the works of two authors; and yet what is seen to constitute 
the style of both may be so similar as to deprive him who 
wrote second of a claim to originality, at least to such 
originality as will distinguish his music from all that preceded 
it. Thus we find the colossal masses’of elaboration, in which 
the genius of Beich declares itself to the wondering student of 
the present day, are composed in the form, and made up of 
the passages wh ich were conventional in his time. The same 
thing is more noticeable in the works of Handel, but with his 
contemporaries we are more familiar; and although this com- 
poser founded that grandest of musical works, the oratorio, 
and in his Messiah and Jsrael in Egypt produced in it a 
degree of sublimity that can never be exceeded, if, indeed, 
ever approached in this form of composition and in the matter 
with which thzit form is filled up, he but extended and sur- 


passed wi:.* was prevalent before and about him. In Haydn, 


again, we tincl the phraseology of his age; his first violin 
quartets are nothing more than so many series of minuets and 
other dance 1:unes, less pretensive, indeed, than the suites de 
piéces, sonatas, and other instrumental compositions that pre- 
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ceded them: by degrees he modified his form, until in his 
later quartets and symphonies he produced what the adoption 
of all his great successors, and the opinion of all the world, 
prove to be the perfect model of instrumental composition, 
which, as there will always be the example, not only of his 
own orchestral and chamber works, but also of those no less 
imperishable of Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, 
cannot but remain, like the division into five acts, and the 
other accepted rules of construction in dramatic poetry, the 
approved form and classical model of instrumental music. 
Mozart, with all his excelling beauty, walked but in the 
footsteps of Haydn; he may indeed be said to have overtaken 
' his illustrious friend, who was both his predecessor and his 
follower; for though Haydn founded the form of instrumental 
composition that is now universally recognised as the classical, 
and so set Mozart the great example, he himself wrote all his 
best works after Mozart had shown him of what extreme 
beauty that form was capable. I[t was with Mozart equally 
with his predecessors, not only in the mould in which his 
great works are cast that his likeness to his age is observable ; 
n his phraseology, in the idiom, so to speak, which he em- 
ployed, we trace the same habit of thought as is expressed in 
Handel, Gluck, the classical Italian writers, and that host of 
composers who, because Mozart has so entirely excelled them 
in their own manner, having little of excellence but this 
manner in their works, are now wholly or nearly forgotten. 
Beethoven—to proceed chronologically in the examination of 
musical greatness—so completely adopted the style of Mozart, 
that his compositions for the first third of his career may be 
mistaken for productions of that great original, and even what 
is regarded as peculiar in them is evidently the development 
of a portion of the style of this master, which was by himself 
least exercised ; so that when we find examples of it in Mozart’s 
own works, such as in the last movement of his great piano- 
forte sonata in C minor, we are apt to describe it by the 
expression Beethovenish. In what critics designate the second 
and third periods of the expansion of Beethoven’s genius, 
there is a striking breaking away from this style of his pre- 
decessors and of his early self, which, were the present object 
an analysis of this composer’s works, would afford matter for 
much discussion ; as it is, however, it will be sufficient for the 
purpose to advance that it is by no means a single opinion, 
that the peculiarity which pervades his later works is rather 
the result of a wilful endeavour to be unlike others, which, 
with a less exalted mind, could but have produced a total 
failure, than the involuntary outpouring of an original inven- 
tion, These great men, all individual in their greatness, and 
each unlike the others, as separate from all the world in their 
surpassing excellence, are each like all in their phrases and in 
their forms, both being gradually modified by the progress of 
the art, and even the fashion of their respective periods. 
After enlarging so much upon the want of originality, in 
a certain sense, of these great masters—a proposition offered, 
however, with the most enthusiastic admiration for the genius 
of each, and the most unqualified delight in the creations of 
all—it is necessary, for the entire explanation of what is meant 
by the rare characteristic here attributed to Mendelssohn, to 
adduce some instances of musical composers that have also 
possessed it. Before all, then, must be mentioned Purcell, 
who, as being the first to break through the purely scholastic 
trammels of the ancient diatonic school, to enter upon the 
exhaustless field of the beautiful that lies open to the modern 
musician in the inexhaustible resources of chromatic harmony, 
and as the first to apply musical sounds to the poetical expres- 
| Sion of words, and to the delineation of the wildest and the 





gentlest of the passions, is to be considered the most truly 
original composer the world has known. It must be granted, 
indeed, that his speculations, as they must be esteemed, in the 
previously unattempted combinations of chromatic harmony, 
are occasionally failures, producing effects equally harsh, 
unsatisfactory, and inexplicable; and that his expression 
sometimes degeneraies into ludicrous word-painting: but 
with all the experience that has intervened, the same things 
are to be remarked in the most approved writers that have 
succeeded him; and that his genius was not always at its 
happiest detracts not from the infinite honour that is due 
to him for the many exquisite beauties he has left us, and for 
the incalculable services he rendered to the art by the new 
direction he gave to its cultivation, Let us next instance 
Weber, whose peculiarity of phraseology, singular application 
of certain harmonies, and novel conduct of his dramatic pieces, 
decidedly constitute a style—one that cannot be imitated 
(since all who have attempted its adoption have fallen into 
the most vapid musical bathos), and one that was in no 
respect anticipated. Most fascinating has proved this Weberish 
style, no less to the public than to the host of composers who 
have failed in the attempt to write in it; but, in spite of its 
irresistible charms, an investigation of all its peculiarities 
could lead only to the conclusion, that however teeming with 
originality, it is greatly wanting in what may purely be 
termed classicality. 

This long digression is important to the subject, insomuch 
as it goes to explain the application of a term which is meant 
to convey the chief idea of Mendelssohn’s excellence, and as 
it may serve to illustrate the position that this composer takes 
in relation to those who have preceded him. It will be now 
to demonstrate, so far as the want of musical examples leaves 
it possible to do, what are the peculiar claims to originality 
that Mendelssohn’s music possesses. First, then, his phrase- 
ology is quite his own; but, while it is made up of such 
particular progressions as make it always recognisable as his, 
it has the general clearness, fluency, and force that associate 
it with all our ideas of what is beautiful. This phraseology 
is rendered the more powerful and striking by the support of 
harmonies which, though not unusual in themselves, are 
peculiar in their rhythmical distribution, and sometimes in 
their progression and resolution. It is a favourite practice of | 
Mendelssohn, sometimes to continue one note through a long 
succession of chords—sometimes to continue one chord through 
along succession of what can only be described as passing 
notes, but which are of such importance as entirely to in- 
fluence the effect of the harmony: to select at random two 
striking examples, reference may be made to the opening of 
the Ottet for stringed instruments, and to a passage in the 
chorus, “ Ye Spotted Snakes,” in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

A more general remark upon his harmonies will be perhaps 
more to the purpose, which is, that he produces a peculiarly 
novel effect by the frequent introduction of the combinations, 
or, more particularly, the progressions, of Bach and his era, 
as the basis and accompaniment of his own original phrase- 
ology, or of less individual modern passages; and it is not 
only that he employs these ancient progressions, but, entering 
into the spirit of them, he extends its exercise beyond even 
what Bach himself with all his infinity of contrivance ever 
practised. 

More striking in itself, and far more important to the art, 
is his resolution of certain chromatic discords upon a principle 
occasionally hinted at in the middle and later works of 
Beethoven, but never carried to such an extent as it is by 
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Mendelssohn in his earlier works; such for instance as the 
chord of the minor ninth on the tonic to the chord of the 
seventh on the dominant, with the progressions of the intervals 
of the seventh and ninth of the first chord to the third and 
fifth of the second, and many others which it would be here 
tedious to describe. There is the more merit in these in- 
novations—discoveries they would he better named—on ac- 
count of their being in direct violation of all pre-existing rules 
of harmony; and they evince the greatness of his genius as 
a philosopher no less than as a musician, by showing him 
capable of penetrating, through the obscurity and prejudice of 
the schools, to the truth of nature, and by his most successful 
practice to lay the foundation of a theory, which in intelligence, 
in usefulness, in comprehension, and in what constitutes true 
philosophy, surpasses all that had ever before been advanced 
in musical and (so far as connected with music) acoustical 
science—a theory which translates the province of music from 
art to nature, and so dignifies its investigation, in the scale of 
human study and research, from the learning by rote of the 
arbitrary trammels of bygone times and schools, to the exami- 
nation and comprehension of a subject, the principles of which 
are as deeply rooted as those of perspective or light itself. 
Mendelssohn is again remarkable for great originality of 
construction ; and this, while he preserves the general outline, 
or certainly its chief features, to which in what has been said 
of Haydn and his influence on the art allusion has already 
been made, manifests itself in the novelty of detail, with which 
this classical outline is filled up. The intermezzo or scherzo 
of Mendelssohn is a form and style of movement entirely his 
own. To illustrate that his originality was indentical with 
his genius, and not, as was the case with Beethoven, a gradual 
modification of the style of others, we find an example of this 
novel conception in his very first published work, the set of 
pianoforte quartets dedicated to Goethe, that were composed 
and printed at a very early age, while he was yet in his pupil- 
age to Zelter, whose correspondence respecting him with 
Goethe contains such highly interesting particulars of the 
development of his extraordinary mind. Those who are 


acquainted with Mendelssohn’s music will recognise the |/ 


originality alluded to in the Scherzo of the Ottetto for stringed 
instruments, which, when he produced his symphony in C 
minor for the first time in London, he arranged for the 
orchestra, and introduced in the place of the original minuet 
and trio; the first of his instrumental movements in his 
dramatic music for A Midsummer Night’s Dream; in the 
third movement of his symphony in A minor, and in the 
scherzos of both his pianoforte trios ;* of all which it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to point out the happiest example. 
The ceaseless excitement, not only of continually springing 
beauties that each flashes upon the hearer before his attention 
is released from that which precedes, but also of the intrinsic 
passion of the music itself that characterises these movements, 
produces an effect more irresistibly captivating than anything 
that can be compared with it in the whole treasury of the art, 
and more completely carries one out'of oneself, out of the 
world about one, out of the cares, the thoughts, the very 
passions of one’s inward heart, to identify one’s all of con- 
sciousness with the feeling it engenders, in a manner that only 
a work of highest genius can effect—more completely and 
unanimously unites an audience with theauthor than perhaps any 
one course of thought, or habit of thinking, however variously 
developed, that has found expression in musical composition. 





Another brilliant originality of Mendelssohn is the purely 


“poetical overturgs the intention of which is to achieve more a 
\nusical than a dramatic effect, and to convey an impression 


far more comprehensive than the cold critic can receive from 
the notes alone, without the will so far to meet the author in 
his meaning as to incline his mind to the suggestiveness 
which constitutes the chief feature of the work, Something 
to the same purpose had previously been accomplished in that 
marvellous masterpiece, the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, 
at least in so far as that purpose is to convey the musical | 
expression, without words, of the influence upon the mind of | 
actual things and actual characters; but in the manner of | 
effecting that purport, and in their method of appealing to the | 
sympathy of their hearers, the overtures to 4 Midsummer | 
Night's Dream, the Isles of Fingal, and the Schine Melusine, | 
may be said to stand quite alone. 
Mendelssohn again exhibits an original style in his oratorios, 
which is manifest in the generally more dramatic character \ 
they possess than the previous works of that class, in the effect | 
of contrast to the other pieces, and solemn repose in them- | 
selves, which he produces by the introduction of his chorales ; 
and more particularly in Elijah, in his avoiding all the con- 
ventional, and one may almost say, the, in these days, pedantic 
parade of fugue-writing, which, by long acceptance, had | 
begun to be recognised as an essential and unexceptional | 
part of the constitution of an oratorio; retaining all of contra- , 
puntal elaboration and ingenious and effective imitation that/ 
were necessary to show the earnestness of intention by giving 
solidity of character to the work, to produce the massive and 
imposing effect that the subject required, and to give that 
important musical interest to the composition which was to 
rank it with the grandest things of its class, rejecting all the 
mere forms of school-learning that fetter the genius of a 
composer and encumber the effect of his work. 4 
In lighter music Mendelssohn has originated a great source 
f delight to all who have true musical feeling, in his songs 
ithout words, for the pianoforte, which as elegant, nay more, 
ften“highly impassioned and always exquisitely melodious 
rifles have nothing to exceed, and scarcely anything to 
{parallel them : their form is quite their own, and their matter 
wholly their author’s. 

To the concerto Mendelssohn has given an entirely original 
character ; in the first place, by the omission of the first tutti, 
which, albeit in a great number of instances of the previous 
concertos of some of the best writers for their various instru 
ments, the most interesting portion of the composition, and 
always the most important, as containing the proposition or 
ppanenntensives of the subjects of which the remainder of the 
|movement was constituted, was still always felt to be a some- 
what anomalous delay of the commencement of the solo, in 
which, and in the performer, must rest the chief attention and 
interest of the audience; and, in the next place, by the joining 
together of the three movements, reserving the only complete 
and satisfactory termination of the work until the entire con- 
clusion. This second feature of Mendelssohn’s concertos, 
which belongs also to his symphony in A minor, was 
partially anticipated by the occasional union of the adagio — 
and rondo in the works of the same class of other com- 
posers ; but in these instances the slow movement may gene- 
rally be said to form rather a somewhat extended introduction 
to the last than an entirely developed self-interesting portion 
of the composition, as is the case in the concertos of Mendels- 
sohn, and in the separated movements of his predecessors; 
there is closer example for it in the symphony in C minor, 

















* To which we may add the scherzos of his quartets in E flat and E minor, from 
the last published set, and the intermezzo of the quintet in A—Ep. M. W. 


and the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, and in several o 
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that composer’s chamber works, where the scherzo and the 
finale, each being in itself complete as a separate movement, 
are so connected, the one so entirely growing out of the other, 
that they cannot be detached in performance. This is the sort 
f connexion that Mendelssohn makes between his different 
ovements; but what Beethoven does with the two last Men- 
delssohn does with the whole work. To Beethoven may also 
be traced the idea of opening the concerto with the introduction 
\ of the solo player, of which we find examples in his pianoforte 


- concertos in E flat and in G; but only in so far as the idea 
| was to draw at once the attention of the audience to the 
| principal executant, can it be referred to that original; for in 


the examples alluded to the introductory solo for the piano- 
forte is purely preludial, and leads to the usual tutti, which 
is of the length and importance to the rest of the movements 
as a sort of proem or argument to the whole, as it was aud 
always had been the custom to make it; whereas, in Mendels- 
sohn’s concertos the solo instrument at once announces the chief 
subject of the movemert, and so, not only awakens the attention, 
but excites the interest of the audience at the very outset. 

Before quitting this branch of our subject, particular men- 
tion must be made of the Midsummer Night's Dream overture ; 
which, as an example of originality, must always be a perfect 
marvel of the human mind. A careful examination of all its 
features, and a comparison of them with all that had previously 
existed in the writings of other composers, must establish the 
conviction that there is more that is new in this one work 
than in any other one that has ever been produced. In the 
first place, it is a complete epitome of its author’s style, con- 
taining the type of all the peculiarities of idea, character, 
phrase, harmony, construction, instrumentation, and every 
particular of outline and detail for which his style is remark- 
able; in the second place, it presents many novelties, more 
than are contained in any other one work, of harmonious com- 
bination and progression, and of orchestral arrangement and 
effect ; in the last place, the first thought, the idea, the in- 
tention of the work, is as wholly novel as the manner in which 
it is carried out; and, to sum up all, these many and daring 
novelties are not introduced with the speculative hesitation of 
an uncertain experimentalist, but with the confidence and 
with the result of one who had gathered them from the study 
of a lifetime of the experience of ages. And yet Mendelssohn 
was but sixteen when he produced this wonderful master- 
piece. Thus does genius leap at once to the long-sought and 
carefully-digested conclusions of philosophy ! 

In fine, Mendelssohn wrote in every class of musical com- 
position, and with equal success in all; and, by the peculiar 
colouring of his mind, no less than by the novelties of form 
and detail, he imparted to all an original novelty. 

G. A. MacrarReEn. 
(To be continued.) ’ 





SONNET. 
NO. CXVIII. 
Eacn wears his foolscap in a special style, 
And fancies he may laugh at all the rest. 
He owns the badge; but ’tis so far the best 
Of folly’s marks, it cannot raise a smile. 
The music of his bells, too, would beguile 
The saddest, dullest hour. The man is blest 
Of such a tasteful ornament possessed, 
While others’ caps can only stir the bile. 
Tvw8s cravroy, it is said, from Heav’n 
Came down ;—not so, they merely pray’d it might : 
Still to the realm of gods it is confin’d. 
There let it rest ; for, if e’er were given 
To us-poor mortals, we should curse the light 
Beaming within, and wish that we were blind. N. D. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART, 
(Translated from the German.) 


BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PH@NICIANS, AND PERSIANS, 


CHAP, I. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

X. In these ancient religious usages, the Egyptians were 
maintained in the form of the objects of adoration which they 
had adopted, by their abhorrence of Greek customs, especially 
before they were ruled by the Greeks, and this abhorrence 
must have rendered their artists very indifferent as to art 
among other nations; and the progress of science, as well as 
art, was consequently impeded. Even as the physicians 
might not prescribe any remedies beside those set down in 
the sacred books, in the same manner their artists were not 
permitted to depart from the old style; for their laws limited 
the mind to the mere following of their forefathers, and pro- 
hibited all innovation. “Hence Plato informs us, that the 
statues made by the Egyptians, in his time, did not differ in 
form, or in any other respect, from those which were more 
than a thousand years older (a). This is to be understood of 
works made by the native artists before the time of Greek 
dominion in that country. The observance of this law was 
inviolable, since it was founded upon the very religion, as 
well as upon the whole political constitution, of the Egyptians ; 
for the art of making figures in human form seems, among 
the Egyptians (b), to have been confined to the kings and 
their families, and to the priests (excepting the figures carved 
on the buildings), that is to say, to one particular class of 
image. But the gods of the Egyptians were kings who had 
formerly governed the kingdom, or were, at least, supposed to 
be such, like the ancient kings of Persia, while the oldest 
kings were priests. At any rate, we do not know, nor does 
any writer inform us, that statues were erected there to 
other persons (c). 

XI. Finally, a cause of the peculiarity of Egyptian art lies 
in the science of the artists, and the estimation in which they 
were held. They were considered on the same par with 
artizans, and placed in the lowest class (d). No one betook 
himself to art from any implanted love of it, or from any 
special impulse ; but the son, as in all ranks and trades among 
the Egyptians, adopted his father’s course of life, and one set 
his foot in the traces left by another, so that no one seems to 
have taken a step which could be called his own (e). Con- 
sequently, there cannot have been different schools of art 
among the Egyptians as among the Greeks. Under such a 
constitution the artists had neither education nor circumstance 
which could elevate their mind, so as to venture into the 
higher regions of art (f). The masters of Egyptian sculpture 
are thus properly entitled to the name of image-hewers ; * for 
they chiselled their figures according to a fixed form and 
measure, and the law against departing from it was probably 
not felt to be oppressive. According to Greek information 
only the name of one Egyptian sculptor has been preserved. 
He was called Memnon, and made three statues at the entrance 
of a temple at Thebes, of which one was the largest in all 
Egypt. 

SUL. As for the science of the Egyptian artists, they must 
have been wanting in one of the most necessary elements of 
art, namely, a knowledge of anatomy—a science which was 





* The word “Bildhauer” is here literally rendered “ image-hewer,” 
because Winckelmann especially reters to its formation. In other places it is 
rendered “ sculptor,” for which it is the true German word.—TZrans. 
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not practised, nor even known, in Egypt or China, since the 
reverence for the deceased would by no means have permitted 
a dissection of dead bodies; nay, as Diodorus informs us, it 
would have been looked upon as a murder, if one so much as 
cut them (g). Hence the “ Paraschistes,” as the Greeks call 
him, that is to say, he who opened the bodies for embalming 
by an incision in the side, was obliged to run from the spot 
as soon as he had performed this operation, to save himself 
from the relations of the deceased and the other by-standers 
who pursued him with curses and stones. Moreover, the 
scanty anatomical knowledge of the Egyptian sculptors is 
not only shewn in some incorrectly designed parts ; but, from 
the few muscles and bones that are indicated (a subject on 
which I shall speak hereafter), we might conclude their want 
of science. In Egypt anatomy did not go further than the 
internal parts or bowels, and even this limited science, 
which was continued in the guild of embalmers, from father 
to son, probably remained a secret to the rest, for, in the ar- 
rangement of the dead bodies, no one besides them was 
present. 





SeLect VarioruM NOTEs, 


(a) Fea opposes Plato, by affirming that these forms, prescribed by 
the Greeks, extended only to the shape of the gods and the hiero- 
glyphics, and by no means so to all other subjects, that, in these, the 
artists could not depart from the old rules.—Meyer. 

(6) There is no reason to believe that human figures were made only in 
a part of Egypt, and that the inhabitants of that part were therefore 
called av6pmopophor (human-formed), as is alleged by a Greek writer 
of the middle period.—Winckelmann, 

(c) According to Diodorus, statues were erected in Egypt to Dedalus 
and other Greeks. —Fea. 

(a) According to Herodotus, the artists in Egypt belonged to the less 
esteemed class; but, according to Diodorus Siculus, there was no dis- 
tinction of rank among the Egyptians, but they were all noble alike. 
Perhaps, the higher or lower rank of artists was determined by their 
class of work; so that those who made statues of the gods, and other 
things appertaining to divine worship, enjoyed greater esteem, as Syne- 
nius seems to imply.—Fea. 

(e) Pauw denies this.—Fea. 

(f) In painting and sculpture, the Egyptians certainly were far behind, 
if we compare them with the Greeks. In their architecture, too, they 
displayed no ennobled taste, but, at the same time, great mechanical 
knowledge, and a mind capable of gigantic ideas. Of this, their monu- 
ments, the two temples at Sais and Butas, hewn out ofa single hard mass 
of stone, and the Pyramids, are an evidence.—Fea. 

(g) Nevertheless, Diodorus excepts the incision which was necessary 
for the purpose of embalming, and the magnitude of which was deter- 
mined by law. In the plates attached to Winckelmann’s book there is 
the copy of a picture, which gives a notion of the method of embalming, 
and is found on a mummy referred to by Kircher. Two persons are 
occupied in making the necessary incisions with their knives: the one to 
the left seems to have the office of taking out the bowels and putting 
spices in their place; the other makes an opening in the breast, or the 
orifice of the stomach, so as to introduce a portion of the spices into the 
thorax, without injuring the diaphragm. Goguet only thinks of the 
incision in the side, because he never saw this picture, and cannot under- 
stand how the Egyptians introduce spices into the breast.—Fea. 


(To be continued.) 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Harcreaves Cuorat Socrety.—The third concert for the 
present season took place in the Free Trade Hall on Thurs- 


day evening, the 11th instant, and was very well attended, as 
usual. The programme, for a sacred selection, was very 





that a society so pre-eminently qualified to give oratorios 
should so seldom give one entire); we subjoin it at length :— 


PART I, 
Selection from the Creation; (The Solo parts by Miss Stewart, d Haydn 
Mr. Ryalls, Mr. J. W. Isherwood, and Mr. J.Q. Wetherhee,) 5 c 
Instrumental Introduction, Representation of Chaos; Recitative, 
“In the beginning ;” Chorus, “And the Spirit of God;” Recitative, 
“ And God saw the light ;” Air, ‘‘ Now vanish before the holy beams ;”” 
Chorus, “‘ Despairing, cursing, rage ;” Recitative, “‘ And God made the 
firmament ;”’ Air and Chorus, ‘‘The marvellous work.”” 
Selection from Israel in Egypt ; (The Solo parts by Miss 
Stewart, Mrs. Noble [late Miss Duval,] Mr. Ryalls, Mr. J. ¢ Handel. 
W. Isherwood, and Mr. J. Q, Wetherbee).... 
Double Chorus, ‘“ He spake the word ;” Double Chorus, “He gave 
them hail-stones for rain ; Chorus, ‘‘ He sent a thick darkness ;” 
Chorus, ‘‘He smote all the first-born;” Chorus, “But as for His 
people ;” Double Chorus, ‘“ He rebuked the Red Sea ;” Double Chorus, 
“He led them through the deep ;” Chorus, “‘But the waters over- 
whelmed ;’’ Duet, “‘ The Lord is a man of war ;’’ Double Chorus, ‘“‘The 
depths have covered them;” Double Chorus, “Thy right hand, O 
Lord ;” Air, “Thou shalt bring them in;” Doub!e Chorus, ** The Lord 
shall reign ;” Recitative, “‘For the host of Pharaoh ;” Double Chorus, 
“And Miriam the prophetess ;” Solo, ‘Sing ye the Lord;” Double 
Chorus, ‘‘The Lord shall reign.” 
PART II. 
Chorus—(Solo, Miss Stewart), ‘‘ Kyrie,” Mass No.3.......... Haydn. 
Song—Mr. Wetherbee, ‘‘O Lord, have MEICY,’’..seseeeeee0 Pergolesi. 
Song—Mrs. Noble, ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” Elijahs..++e.+++ Mendelssohn, 
Chorus—=“ Sanctus,” ..0 coccccccccccces 
Quartet—Miss Stewart, Mrs. Noble, Mr. Ryalls, 
and Mr. Isherwood, “ Benedictus,” 2.2... 
Chorus—‘ Hosanna,” .....+e0e- 
Recitative—Mr. Ryalls, ‘‘ Ye people, rend your 
hearte,” :...9e'so 0 620 cide piaicig vis 0006 Odile oe 
Air—Mr. Ryalls, “‘[f with all your hearts,” .. 4 
Trio—Miss Stewart, Miss Morris, and Mrs.) py... ||. 
Noble, “‘ Lift thine eyes,”’.. sosccccceseccee 3 Elijah Mendelssohn, 
Motet—(Solo, Mr. Wetherbee), “‘ Ne pulvis et 


Chie F825 cis ui Badis en's a clint oGM@edsadacies 


Air—Miss Stewart, “‘ Let the bright seraphim,” 

(Trumpet Obligato, Mr. Ellwood) -++++++« 

Chorus—“ Let their celestial concerts,” .... 
Leader, Mr. Seymour—Conductor, Mr. Waddington. 

The small portion of the Creation, which opened the con- 
cert, with one exception was so well done that we felt quite 
sorry we were not to have the remainder of this glorious 
work. The band gave the introductory description of Chaos 
very finely. Mr. J. Isherwood has scarcely power or volume 
of voice sufficient to fill the Hall; but he gave the recitative, 
“In the beginning,” in very good taste. Of Mr. Ryalls, in 
“‘ Now vanish,” we cannot speak so favourably—his voice is 
weak and throaty, and he has neither power nor energy for 
such an air: it was a lamentably inefficient performance, 
Mr. Wetherbee was far more successful in ‘‘ Now furious 
storms;’ his powers are hardly equal to his conception, but 
he gave it very respectably. Miss Stewart acquitted herself 
very well indeed in “The marvellous work,” and the Har- 
greaves choir were admirable in al] the choruses, especially in 
the sudden piano change, from ‘‘ Despairing, cursing, rage 
attend their rapid fall,” to ‘‘A new created world,” &c. 
The great triumph for our Lancashire chorus singers, on this 
occasion, was in the selection from the Jsrael: here both 
band and chorus came out in great force, and realised the 
colossal grandeur of Handel’s conceptions in first-rate style. 
We can scarcely single out one of the fine choruses, or double 
choruses, which went better than the rest. ‘‘He gave them 


Requiem,...+« Mozart. 


‘ Elijah.... Mendelssohn, 


Peventpsacens Mozart, 


Samson...+e+ Handel, 


hailstones,” ‘‘The horse and his rider,” ‘‘The Lord shall 
reign,” were splendid examples; but we most felt Handel’s 
power, and enjoyed most the style in which it was given by the 
Hargreaves choir and band, in the grandly descriptive chorus, 





good (our objection being not against the music selected, but 





The fine 


‘* But the waters overwhelmed their enemies.” 
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duet, “The Lord is a man of war,” was well rendered by Mr. 
Wetherbee and Mr. James Isherwood; and the air, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt bring them in,” was very nicely sung by Mrs, Noble, 
but for an unfortunate shake, which had been better omitted 
altogether. Again we could but regret that we had not 
more of the Jsrael—its admirable choruses are so well calcu- 
lated to bring out the greatest force and feature of the Har- 
greaves Choral Society; and we may here honestly compliment 
the conductor, Mr. John Waddington, and the leader, Mr. 
C. A. Seymour, on the success of their respective forces—the 
only symptoms of weakness were in the tenor voices, which 
would be all the better for increased power or efficiency, and 
one slight slip of a refractory alto, scarcely worth alluding 
to, the general effect being so very good. 

The second part was a more varied selection; the chief 
features of which were Pergolesi’s song, given with great 
feeling by Mr. Wetherbee, and encored ; Mrs. Noble’s chaste 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s lovely devotional air, ‘‘O, rest in 
the Lord,” also encored ; the Requiem Benedictus of Mozart, 
very respectably done; and two more beautiful pieces from 
the Elijah, the first being the tenor recitative and air, “If 
with all your heart,” in which Mr. Ryalls surprised us by the 
taste and feeling he exhibited, the second, the unaccompanied 
trio, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes,” in which Miss Stewart and Mrs. Noble 
were assisted by a Miss Morris, one of the choir, who took 
the second part very firmly and well; as usual this last was 
encored, and again had justice done to it by the three ladies. 
Had Miss Stewart sang more with the other two, and less for 
herself, it would have been perfect. 

The short selection from Samson terminated the concert at 
the seasonable hour of ten o’clock. Miss Stewart, here, made 
another mistake ; she is not yet equal to such a song as “ Let 
the bright seraphim,” which, but for Mr. Ellwood’s splendid 
trumpet obligato, would not have told at all. She has not 
force nor power for such a bravura style of song, and the shake 
was not a good one, and was in bad taste had it been a better, 
We say this in all friendliness to Miss Stewart ; we see evident 
improvement in her singing since she first appeared at the 
Hargreaves concert, and regret that she should have chosen 
such songs this season as “ From mighty Kings,” and “ Let 
the bright seraphim.” She will, let us hope, one of these 
days, be competent to undertake them with credit to herself 
and delight to her hearers; all she has to dois to persevere. 

The next Hargreaves concert, we see, is fixed for February 
15th ; we suppose a miscellaneous secular one. Meantime 
there is to be the Elijah, with Jenny Lind, on the 6th, 
and Jullien on the 10th. We hear that an organ is being 
erected in the Free Trade Hall, especially for the Elijah 
concert, and that the applications for tickets are already very 
numerous. Jullien, it is said, is bringing down Persiani—we 
never had the opportunity of hearing either Persiani or Pauline 
Garcia, so shall hope now to hear the former. 

We, unintentionally, omitted all mention of two names last 
week that we fully meant to have noticed—the first was 
Miss Whitnall, at the concert on Saturday, the 6th instant. 
She did but sing two ballads in the last part of the concert, 
but when both of them received encorés it was injustice to 
omit so significant a proof of her success; her style pleases from 
its very simplicity and plainness,and from her good enuncia- 
tion. The other name was Richardson: his arduous flute 
solo, at the end of a long concert, was a clever and trying per- 
formance—we quite felt for him, and could see that Blagrove 
and others in the orchestra did so too; and we beg to make the 
amende to him, as to Miss Whitnall at the same time. 





MUSIC AT BRISTOL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue inhabitants of our old town have lately been presented 
with a treat of no ordinary description, in having two lectures 
delivered on the “Genius of Popular and National Music,” 
with especial regard to the music of France, Germany, and 
England, by Herr Wehrhan, an eminent German. professor of 
music, resident in our city. The first was announced for the 
5th instant, and was illustrated with the following songs, sung 
by about twenty-four gentlemen amateurs :-— 

France—“ Marseillaise,” Lille; ‘‘ Mourir pour la Patrie,” Varney. 

Germany—“ Morning Star,” (a choral) ; “German Fatherland,” Reic- 
hardt ; ‘‘German Rhine,” Stunz ; “‘Huntsman’s Adieu,’ Mendelssohn ; 
“ Return to Switzerland,” arranged by Wehrhan ; “‘ Separation—Heayen’s 
decree,” Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ Huntsman and his Love,” Pohlenz; “ Drinking 
song,” Neidhardt ; ‘* Three Tailors on the Rhine,” Truhn. 

England—“ Oh! England,” &c., Wehrhan; “Women and Angels,’ 
Wehrhan; ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

The lecture was very well attended, although the streets 
were literally one sheet of ice, and everything passed off 
remarkably well. However, Herr W. was prevailed upon to 
repeat his lecture, on account of the disappointment many 
were subjected to on account of the weather. The 13th was 
appointed as the day, when above 1,000 persons attended, and 
showed their approbation of the lecturer, and the manner in 
which the illustrations were performed, by frequent applause. 
He delighted the audience by the introduction of a-song, the 
music of his own composition, The words, he said, he met 
in a periodical, and the music was composed in a quarter of an 
hour; it has, as a national song, great power and vigour, which 
is further strengthened by a capital chorus—it was encored. 

BRisTOLIENsIs. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


HAYMARKET. 


Tue fact that crowded audiences assemble nightly at this 
theatre to witness the performances of the Merchant of Venice 
and Hamlet, may be referred to one of three causes: viz., 
either that Shakspere is still the god of the people’s idolatry ; 
or, that the play exhibits unusual strength in its cast; or, 
that having been lately performed before Her Most Gracious 
Majesty and Court at Windsor Castle, the public, avidously 
royal, are bent upon beholding Hamlet as it was beheld at 
Windsor Castle, and are eager to look upon the same forms, 
the same dresses, the same motions, and to drink in the same 
sounds, that attracted the gaze and hearing of royalty and 
aristocracy. Without going very deeply into the matter, we 
are inclined to think that we might set aside the first con- 
sideration altogether, and refer the attractive cause to an 
admixture of the other two. We cannot for a moment doubt 
that Mr. Charles Kean has numerous admirers, and in his 
performance of Hamlet more admirers than in any other 
character: this, of course, acts as an attraction. Neither 
can it be a matter to ‘ give us pause” that Mrs. Charles Kean 
has many admirers, and that most of them are desirous 
of seeing her in a part so kindred, as that of Ophelia, to her 
gentleness and natural grace: here, again, is a strong cause 
of allurement. Thirdly, Mrs. Warner cannot be said to 
be wanting in energetic supporters—such as insist that she 
is the only heavy tragic actress of her day, and who are, 
therefore, anxious to see the Queen in Hamlet performed in a 
style, according to their belief, that cannot be surpassed, or 
equalled mayhap, by apy living artist: another mean of 
enticement. Now, Keeley plays the first gravedigger; and 
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surely a few must be enticed to the performance of Ham- 
let for the sole purpose of seeing glorious Bob in so con- 
genial a part. We will not aver with any degree of hardi- 
hood that crowds rush tumultuously to the Haymarket 
theatre, and besiege the doors long before they are opened, 
to witness old Tilbury in Polonius; nor shall we own it as 
our implicit belief that hundreds are turned from the doors 
in consequence of the tremendous throng that assemble to 
see Mr. H. Holl in Laertes, or Mr. Caulfield in Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. We opine we have made out sufficient 
causes of attraction to account for the crowded houses at the 
Haymarket without going so far as the Castle at Windsor. 
But, alas! since there are many in this world who have 
the meekest possible regard for Shakspere, and who prefer 
listening to the smallest small-talk heard in the buttery or 
scullery attached to a palace, to the golden poetry and philo- 
sophy breathed in Nature’s own domain, we fear that numbers 
are captivated by the above-named performances only be- 
cause they had been listened to and witnessed by royal 
audiences in a royal palace. But, as Mr. Charles Kean says 
in Hamlet, ‘‘ something too much of this.” 

We believe most of our readers are acquainted with Mr. 
Charles Kean’s performance of the young Prince Hamlet. It 
was in that character he first claimed public sympathy, and 
won public applause. It is considered by his admirers as his 
ablest and most finished Shaksperian representation ; and we 
see no reason to dissent from his admirers. The character is 
well studied, and exhibits the artist in the most favourable 
light. Mr. Charles Kean looks the part of Hamlet better 


than any actor of the present day. His face is youthful and 


intelligent, and his figure graceful and easy in motion. His 
first scene with the Ghost is very happy, as is also the 
scene in the closet with his mother. He obtains most ap- 
plause in the play-scene in the third act, and in the last scene. 

Everybody will be inclined to allow, d priori, that Mrs. 
Charles Kean would be delightful in Ophelia; and every- 
body who so predicated does not err. Nothing can be 
more delicate, gentle, and natural, than the performance 
throughout. Ophelia is not a character in which one expects 

o obtain much applause : she is a sensitive flower, that shrinks 

efore the touch; and, to render the part agreeable to the 
Muthor’s intention, the most extreme reserve and retiringness 
must be exhibited, or this fragile flower will lose her most tender 
and delicate hues. Mrs. Charles Kean feels this, and personi- 
fies it accordingly : she rather holds herself back, than at- 
tempts to court the slightest attention ;—an artistic touch in 
the character that cannot be sufficiently admired. 

Mrs. Warner, who was selected by Her Majesty to play the 
Queen in Hamlet, at the performance at Windsor Castle, 
appeared on Monday night, the first time for four years. 
Mr. Webster displayed his customary judgment in engaging 
her services. Mrs. Warner is an ‘intelligent actress; has a 
beautiful face, and a fine, commanding person; and has, more- 
over, great theatrical experience. She has been for many 
years leading “‘ heavy tragedy woman”—to speak in green- 
room phrase—of the day; and stood alone in her position, 
until Miss Cushman came from Yankee-land, and made her 
topple on her throne, if she did not oust her altogether from 
her seat. After playing with Macready at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, Mrs. Warner joined Mr. Phelps in the 
management of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and subsequently 
became the lessee of the Marylebone. It appeared to us that 
Mrs. Warner was indisposed on Monday night: she did not 
exhibit the energy and power of former years, Her reception 
was very flattering, and she was honoured with a distinct recall 





at the end of the performance. We did not particularly 
admire Mrs. Warner’s dress in the Queen: the golden filagree 
coiffure she wore on her head was not very becoming. 
What thought Her Majesty ? 

Mr. Keeley was droller than ever in the First Gravedigger. 
He played with delicious unction and comic point. He 
wanted, perhaps, the imperturbable stolidity of Compton ; but 
the performance, nevertheless, wasirresistibly funny. 

Mr. Creswick played the Ghost, and delivered the speech 
with propriety, gravity, and solemnity. He distinguished 
very nicely between the drawl, to which most actors have 
recourse when playing the part, and the,Jevel of common dis- 
course. We didnot admire his garniture. His armour looked, 
as if it had been manufactured of thick wool, croché’d by 
brawny hands. 

Mr. Tilbury essayed Polonius; Mr. H. Holl, Laertes; Mr, 
A. Wigan, Osrick; and Mr. Howe, Horatio. The last was 
decidedly the best. 


PRINCESS’S. 


On Thursday night, an English adaptation of Herold’s 
Marie was produced, with four additional songs by Mr. Loder, 
who directed the orchestra. The opera was entirely successful. 

Herold was the only French composer ever likely to rival 
the popularity of Auber. Like the author of La Muette, 
although. he began to write at an early age, he did not attain 
to a remarkable degree of excellence until he had reached his 
thirtieth year. His Marie first secured him a position at the 
Opera Comique ; and so great was its success, that every 
subsequent production of his pen was eagerly sought after by 
the directors of that establishment. His opera, L’Jilusion, 
revived not long ago, was one of his prettiest and most 
original compositions ; but, until Zampa came out, the fame 
of Herold rested almost entirely upon Marie. The reception 
of Zampa at the Opera Comique, and its merits as a work of 
art, are too well known to need discussion. The Pré aw 
Clercs, his last complete effurt,—‘ the song of the swan,’’—the 
production of which was almost immediately followed by his 
death,—may perhaps possess more sweetness and freshness of 
melody; but, as a dramatic essay, the Zampa must always 
be regarded as the masterpiece of Herold. All he had. 
learned, and all he could invent, was seriously bestowed 
upon this opera; which, whatever its defects of style, . 
however it may lack the finished strokes which perfect a 
work of art, and which there is little doubt he was 
incapable of giving, it has that in it which stamps it one 
of the monuments of the French school. The pretensions 
of Herold have been seriously mistaken by the French critics. , 
As a musician they have overrated, and as a melodist they 
have underrated him. Herold is an undoubted imitator of 
Auber. His early works betray a leaning to the style of 
Boieldieu, but the Muette and other dazzling inspirations 
of the most popular and inexhaustible of French dramatic 
composers, intoxicated the author of Marie, who could never, 
after hearing them, avoid walking in the shadow of their 
glory. The error has been to say that Herold vxcelled Auber 
as a master of harmony, instrumentation, and design, while 
the truth is that he was incalculably the inferior of his brilliant 
cotemporary in each of these important elements of musical 
composition. In short, Auber was the master, Herold the. 
follower, in the same school. In Auber everything is finished, 
and even when his works lack inspiration it is impossible not 
to perceive the hand of an accomplished musician; with. 
Herold quite the contrary; inspiration sometimes lifted him 
above himself; but that failing, he was too often dull, and 
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while displaying the daring evinced the incompetency of an 
uncultivated student. 

The merits of Marie may be shortly disposed of. The 
freshness which, in its first days, was its principal charm, has 
now in a great degree faded. The finales and concerted 
pieces, constructed on the model of Boieldieu, but with 
infinitely less art than we find in the parallel efforts of that 
genial and fine musician, appear pale, now that Rossini, 
Auber, and Meyerbeer have become familiar,—now that 
Mozart, after nearly half acentury’s struggle, has forced the 
other European countries to join with Germany in declaring him 
incomparable. Still, what has preserved Marie from oblivion 
will still, perhaps, for many years to come, succeed in rescuing 
it from absolute decay. Throughout the opera, in spite of a 
simplicity almost bucolic, there cannot fail to be remarked a 
certain ease and spontaneity, which show that the composer 
thought freely and wrote with confidence. The instrumenta- 
tion, too, in the absence of all elaboration, is sparkling and 
clear, and often highly effective. To conclude, two of the 
melodies alone, the barcarole of Suzette, and the song of the 
miller, Lubin, “ Cliq claque,” which have been tortured on 
every barrel-organ and ‘“ hurdy-gurdy” in Europe for thirty 
years, would, of themselves, be enough to preserve any opera 
from condemnation. In these Herold displayed that vein of 
pure melody which he afterwards so successfully cultivated, 
and in these he proved himself an inventor. 

We are mistaken if Marie has not appeared, on more than 
one occasion, in an English dress, as a drama—without, or 
with very little, music—at our minor theatres. The plot is 
very simple, and not very dramatic, although in many respects 
not without interest. Adolphe (Mr. Allen), a young officer, 
is engaged to be married to Emilie (Miss Julia Harland), the 
daughter of the Baroness (not of the Baron) de Roinier (Mrs. 
Selby). But Adolphe and Emilie are respectively indifferent 
to each other. The former secretly loves Marie (Miss Poole), 
a foundling, educated and protected by the Baron, by whom 
he is passionately loved in return; while, on the other side, 
Emilie has a sneaking preference for Henri (Mr. Rafter), bro- 
ther of Adolphe, a dashing young officer, belonging to the 
same regiment. The marriage, however, is about to take 
place, no evident obstacle intervening, and Marie, in despair, 
is about to throw herself into the lake, when a thunderstorm 
arises, and, terrified at the crime she was going to commit, she 
falls upon her knees, asks pardon of Heaven for her preme- 
ditated offence, and resolves to leave the scene of her misery and 
endeavour to forget it in a foreign land. She takes shelter 
from the storm in the cabin of a skiff, which happens to 
belong to Lubin (Mr. Horncastle), the miller, who, with his 
wife, Suzette (Miss Emma Stanley), has come to the village 
to take part in the nuptial festivities. Lubin, without disco- 
vering Marie, guides his skiff to his water-mill, far away on 
the opposite shores of the lake. Here Marie contrives to 
obtain shelter and a temporary home. Meanwhile Adolphe, 
and the inmates of the castle of the Baron de Roinier (Mr. 
Wynn), who all love Marie for her gentle manners, are in- 
eonsolable for her loss, and finding her chapeau on the shores 
of the lake, suppose she must have drowned herself. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that explanations ensue : the mar- 
riage between Adolphe and Emilie is broken off; Narie is 
' traced to Lubin’s water-mill; and the welcome intelligence 
is conveyed to her, with the appendix that she has been 
acknowledged the daughter of the Baroness before her marriage 
with the Baron, and that there is now no reason why she 


Planard, an inexhaustible vaudevillist and librettist, in his 
day—lies in the weakness of the third act: there is scarcely 
any incident; the audience know everything; and, conse- 
quently, the dramatic interest has expired. The translat’on is 
by Captain Rafter ; and, on the whole, is ably done. 

The performance of the musical part of the opera offered 
much to applaud. Miss Julia Harland, who is rapidly im- 
proving, sang the music of Emilie very nicely ; an occasional 
wavering of intonation, and a want of ease and finish in her 
execution of some of the florid passages comprised everything 
which critical animadversion could lay hold of. Miss Poole 
presented a very attractive portraiture of Marie, and sang all 
the music admirably, evincing strong dramatic fecling in the 
scena, ‘‘ Now, at length, I have reached the depths of de- 
spair,” when she meditates self-destruction; she also gave a 
graceful ballad by Mr. Loder, ‘* My dream of bliss is faded,” 
with exquisite feeling, and wasencored. Mr. Allen had rather 
an ungrateful acting-part in Adolphe, but his share of the 
music was executed in that artistic style for which he is 
eminent; he was most successful in a pretty serenade, in D 
flat, “O come, my love” (also an interpolation of Mr. 
Loder’s), which he rendered with consummate taste. Mr. 
Weiss, who played the subordinate part of George, an old 
soldier attached tothe Baron de Roinier, evidenced his usual 
careful and musician-like qualities. In a song by Mr. Loder, 
“‘ Well, times are altered much with me,” a composition 
full of a spirit quite Mozartean, and, with due deference 
to M. Herold, the test piece of music in the opera, he sang 
with great animation and truth of intonation; in another 
song, by the same composer, “ I loved her once,” we did 
not like him so well; nor was the song, a sentimental 
ballad, strikingly original, although it was strikingly out of 
place. While admitting the cleverness of Mr. Loder’s songs, 
and the skill with which he has interwoven them with Herold’s 
score, we must not be supposed to approve of the liberty 
involved in their interpolation; on the contrary, we uncondi- 
tionally condemn it, as unjust to the author whose work is 
concerned, and, which, by a less expert hand, might have been 
seriously damaged. Miss Emma Stanley was lively and pains- 
taking in Suzette, but Mr. Horncastle’s Lubin would have 
been all the better had the humour been less obtrusive and 
the singing more finished. Mr. Rafter, who played Henri, 
has a pleasing tenor voice, but his singing is remarkably defi- 
cient in energy. As the Baroness de Roinier Mrs. Selby 
was as buxom and vivacious as could possibly be desired. 
The orchestra did its duty on this occasion most efficiently ; 
it is making sensible progress under the zealous direction of 
Mr. Loder. The scenery deserves a word of recommendation 
—the first and last scenes, both Swiss views, are exceedingly 
pretty, and well painted. 

The successful new pantomime, Bluff King Hal, conclude d 
the performances. The house was crowded to inconvenience. 


MARYLEBONE. 


Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport have been re-engaged 
at this theatre, and have filled up the vacuum left by Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam and Mr. Buckstone. Several popular pieces have 
been played with great effect ; among which we may mention 
the Bride of Lammermoor as the most successful. This piece, 
it. may be remembered, was specially adapted for Mrs. 
Mowatt and Mr. Davenport when they were engaged at the 
Surrey. The pantomime draws immensely. It is a capital 





should not be united to Adolphe, the partner of her choice. 
The fault of this drama—one of: the many productions of M. | 


one, and the most ridiculous and funny imaginable. 
On Thursday evening a new five-act drama, called Armand ; 
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or, the Peer and the Peasant, was produced with great success. 
We shall review it next week. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Orrera ComiquE.—The Opera Comique is a great fact, and, 
what is more to the purpose, it is a most pleasing fact. As 
regularly as the trumpet of the theatrical season was sounded 
we were tantalised with the positive assurance that an opera 
comique was contemplated and in active preparation. Twenty 
years have passed away since we heard this opera comique 
mentioned for the first time, and the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant,’ who 
had some idea that such a phoenix was in some unknown 
part of the world actually in existence, although he could not 
vouch for the fact from his own knowledge, may now have 
his doubts removed by a visit to the theatre in King Street. 
Most heartily do we welcome this era in London theatricals, 
and most heartily do we wish success to the spirited manager 
who has struck out this new path of amusement to the 
English public. We will not cavil at the choice of pieces—we 
think the selection on the whole judicious ; there is a mixture 
of the old and new composers, so as to satisfy all ages and 
tastes. We have two operas by Auber announced : Le Domino 
Noir, and Fra Diavolo, both masterpieces; one by Paer, Le 
Maitre de Chapelle ; two by Boieldieu, Le Nouveau Seigneur, 
(produced on the English stage under the title of My Lord is 
not my Lord,) and La Dame Blanche ; two by Grétry, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and Le Tableau Parlant; with others by 
Adam, Dalayrac, and Carafa. We do not see any announce- 
ment of the works of Berton, Hérold, or Catrufo, who were 
for many years the pillars of the old Opera Comique of the 
Salle de la Rue Feydeau, and of that on the Place dela Bourse, 
now the Vaudeville. Surely an opera which had an unin- 
terrupted run of three hundred nights (a feat which had never 
before, and has never since, been equalled—we speak of Felicie, 
by Catrufo) could not fail of being eminently successful. How- 
ever, such as it is, the programme presented by Mr. Mitchell 
is about as good a one as could have been presented, con- 
sidering the impossibility of pleasing everybody, and laying 
aside all personal preferences and prejudices. 

The establishment of an Opera Comique in London must 
ns be a work of great difficulty. ‘The elements which 
consitute the actor in this branch of the lyrical drama are of a 
two-fold character; he must be a good comedian, and a good 
singer, In grand opera, the recitative, and the brilliancy of the 
orchestral accompaniments, help to conceal certain defects 
which cannot be slurred over in the opera comique, Acting 
is a point of primary importance; the spoken dialogue 
must be well delivered, and the individuality of the character 
must be well sustained, as in pure comedy ; no art in singing 
can save the actor from condemnation who is not able to 
sustain the part he has undertaken to impersonate. Neither 
is the opera comique what is styled in England a ballad 
opera, Although the music is of a lighter character than that 
which we expect to find in grand opera, yet the mere fact of 
being able to sing a ballad does not constitute the qualifications 
necessary for the opera comique, which comprises concerted 
pieces and choruses, in short, all the requirements of the 
grand opera, with the exception of recitative. 

The troop engaged by Mr. Mitchell in this novel specula- 
tion for London, is perhaps as good as any to be found out of 
Paris. Its principal members are already known to the public, 
Mdlle. Charton played in the Domino Noir at the time the 
Brussels company was in London in 1846; and M. Coudere 
is favourably known from the impression he created in the 
Diamans de la Couronne, not to mention other parts in which 








he was equally successful. The Jady has improved since that 
time: in execution, more particularly, she is inferior to no, 
actress in her own line, and reminds us forcibly of Cinti 
Damoreau in her best days; her voice is a high soprano of 
great sweetness, not very powerful, but quite under control ; 
her intonation is never at fault ; her vocalisation is good, and 
proves that the utmost pains have been taken, and great dis- 
crimination exercised, in the development of the voice; her 
cadences are in good taste, and, if her own, are sufficient to 
stamp her as a first-rate musician. 

As regards M. Coudere, we must defer any decided opinion 
on his merits until we have seen him in another part. Al- 
though written expressly for him, the part of Horace is not 
calculated to show off his musical capabilities: his acting was 
admirable throughout. The Martin, or Basso, is a M. Beauce, 
from the theatre of Lille, where, we have no doubt, he was 
considered a great man; but we doubt if he will be able to 
keep up that reputation here. M. Beauce has seen his best 
days some time ago: his voice is much worn, and he displays 
little art to conceal the ravages of time; yet he has energy 
about him, with, however, very little of the vis comtca; he 
takes his part by the horns, and fancies that strength of lungs 
is the only and great essential in the art of singing: this is a 
sad mistake; but it is a fault which he has in common with 
most tyros imported from Young Italy. M. Beauce has also 
a knack of whining, at the end of a sustained note, in his 
progress to the following one, essentially provincial ; his 
cadences may have been new at some period unknown to us, 
between the creation and the deluge. Mdlle. Guichard is a very 
good Dugazon : her voice is thin, but she manages it well ; her 
execution is good, and her acting excellent. Messrs. Chateau- 
fort and Soyer, tenors légers, are very well in their way; 
and M. Buguet, the niais, or low comic, made a highly 
favourable impression. 

The orchestra is excellent, and was admirably effective, 
under the direction of M. Hanssens. The chorus must be 
looked to; a slight reinforcement is necessary, and people that 
can sing must be introduced among the walking gentlemen 
and ladies. ‘The box openers, as usual, arevery attentive,— 
wide-awake to any demonstration from the waistcoat-pocket, 
and evince great discrimination in the choice of their cus- 
tomers, dodging most artfully amongst the gentlemen of the 
Press, whom they know to be close-fisted, and incredulous on 
certain points of ‘no places, allengaged.” The other attend- 
ants most polite and accommodating, because, of course, paid 
by their employers. And now a word or two on the operas 
produced on Monday last. The Matire de Chapelle is the 
only opera com~osed by Paer for the French stage, and was 
originally written for Martin, the great buffo and serio-singer 
of the Opera Comique of his time. Martin’s voice embraced 
the register of two voices—that of bass and tenor——he could 
descend as low as Lablache, and climb as high as Rubini; a 
musical phenomenon was Martin, and his name has been 
adopted to designate the parts which he played, His succes- 
sors were Chollet, then Couderc, then Roger, who has now de- 
serted to the Grand Opera, and the situation is now being battled 
for by some half-dozen musical aspirants from the provinces, 
The Mattre de Chapelle was first produced a few years before . 
the revolution of 1830, and is not so rococo as some of our 
contemporaries seem to suppose, at least as regards its pro- 
duction. We remember well Paer at that time. He wasa 
very very old man, much worn, and suffering from that in- 
curable malady, old age and rheumatic affection, so much so, 
that he was obliged to sit during the rehearsals, his tall and 
vigorous frame almost bent double by the violence of his 
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sufferings. The opera had much success, and has, from time 
to time, retained its place on the stage, although much cur- 
tailed from its original proportions, no doubt from the difficulty 
of finding an actor equal to the part as written by the master. 
As it now stands, we defy any one to make head or tail of the 
libretto. The supper scene is entirely cut off, as well as the 
subsequent dénouement, so that Gertrude is deprived of her 
lover, and the tenor léger is done out of his wife, song, and 
supper, Mdlle. Guichard did her part well; her song 
“‘Perché crudel” proved her to be an accomplished vocalist. 
The trio in the first scene was, however, scrambled over in 
the most ineffective manner. The duet between Mdlle.Guichard 
and M. Beauce was amusing, but not droll as regards the gen- 
tleman; neither was the ensuing solo by M. Beauce at all 
worth mentioning, except as regards its tediousness, which 
made us the less regret the subsequent curtailments. M. Cha- 
teaufort seems to have an agreeable voice, if we may judge 
from the little we heard of it. The music of the Mattre de 
Chapelle pleased us, as far as we could judge : there is a comic 
vein in it, which, in the hands of a Lablache, would be infi- 
nitely amusing. 

Let us now turn to the Domino Noir, one of the most spark- 
ling compositions of the most sparkling of French composers. 
We shall say nothing of the libretto, which is known to all 
playgoers, from the admirable acting of Madame Anna Thillon, 
at the Haymarket, a year or two ago, when all the music was 
cut out, except that belonging to the lady. 

The part of Angéle was originally written for Madame 
Cinti Damoreau ; and we awaited, with some misgivings, the 
appearance of Mdlle. Charton, who, however, put us quite at 
our ease, after her first few bars in the trio of the first act be- 
tween Angéle, Brigitte, and Horace. The impression here 
produced was most favourable, and went on increasing to the 
end. The motif, ‘‘ Je crains qu’il ne s’éveille,” repeated in 
succession by Brigitte and Horace, was given with much ex- 
pression and finesse; and M. Couderc, throughout, ad- 
mirably up to the mark. The romance, ‘“ Une fée, un bon 
ange,” is a beautiful melody; and Mdlle. Charton threw her 
whole soul into it. The gem of the first act is, however, the 
duo between Horace and Angele, “‘ N’entendez vous pas ?” in 
three-four time. Auber evidently aimed at producing some- 
thing original, and has perhaps gone somewhat out of his way 
in the attempt; he has most cruelly martyrized the words, 
which are pretty; yet the effect is pleasing, although strange, 
and was eminently successful: the applause was universal, 
and a repetition was demanded with a common voice. In the 
second act, Madame Mancini sang “ S’il est sur la terre,” a 
pretty, unpretending song, with much neatness, This is fol- 
lowed by a very delicious chorus, which was sung in rather a 
slovenly manner. The song at supper,—a sort of Cachuca,— 
“ La Belle Ines,” in two-four time, stamped the reputation of 
Malle. Charton beyond dispute ; rapidity, expression, flexi- 
bility, accent,—nothing was wanting of that which constitutes 
a first-rate artist. The scene in which Gil Perez sings his 
** Deo Gratias” elicited universal laughter; the song was well 
rendered by M. Buguet, who proved himself possessed of a 
rich fund of humour. The finale to this act is admirably 
constructed, and the orchestration in Auber’s best style. 

_ The third act begins with a pretty song ,by Brigitte, well 
mterpreted by Madame Guichard, followed by a song by 
Angéle, the music and words of which are admirably descript- 
ive. Angile details the adventures of the night with much 
archness and pathos, and Mdlle. Charton acted and sang with 
great determination ; she carried the whole house with her, 
and clicited an unanimous encore, The scene in which Horace 


alone hears the church musicin the distance, is one of the 
author’s happiest efforts; the sound of the church bell is in- 
troduced with much effect, followed by the solemn peals of 
the organ, and intermingled with the chaunt of the nuns. The 
organ* was, however, dreadfully out of tune, and reminded us 
forcibly of the gentry who grind about the streets;—this 
should be remedied. On the whole, the performance gave 
universal satisfaction, and we have no doubt, from the crowded 
state of the house on Monday last, the issue will fully come 
up to the enterprising direetor’s most sanguine expectations. 


J. pe C——. 
* Query—Luff’s Harmonium ? 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


Mr. Stammers will excuse us; but we must be brief this 
week. 

The ninth concert drew a very crowded audience. The 
operatic selection was from Donizetti’s Lucia, which was pre- 
ceded by Rossini’s flimsy and untragic overture to Othello. 
The popular pieces were, of course, chosen, and these offer 
nothing new for criticism to lay hold of. Every one knows 
how splendid is Mr. Sims Reeves in this music, and equally 
well known is the intelligence and propriety of Mr. Whitworth. 
Miss A. Williams sang the first cavatina ina style of which no 
representative of Lucia, Italian, French, English, or German, 
need be ashamed ; and M. Schonoff, the new bass, did what 
he could in a trio with that clever young lady and Mr. Whit- 
worth. The sestet was sung by the principals. The words 
were all English, according to Mr. Stammers’ well-digested plan. 

A great feature of this concert was the rentrée of the immense 
pianist, M. Thalberg, who has been re-engaged by Mr. Stam- 
mers with that enterprise which we have had several occasions 
to note, and who played his fantasias on the Huguenots and 
Norma as none else could have played them who aspires to 
play like their gifted author. M. Thalberg was received 
uproariously, and was encored in the Huguenots. 

Another feature was a solo on the oboe, composed expressly 
for the occasion by Mr. E, Perry, and executed by Mr. 
Nicholson, second oboe at the Royal Italian Opera, and one 
of the first in England. Mr. Perry’s composition was well 
written and pleasing, and Mr. Nicholson’s admirable playing 
rendered it highly effective. Mr. Nicholson’s tone is. beautiful 
—Mr. Nicholson’s execution is finished—Mr. Nicholson’s 
style is graceful and unexaggerated. Can we say more? The 
solo was received with the utmost favour. 

Of the miscellaneous vocal pieces we have no space to speak 
at large. We were much pleased with Miss Dolby, in, two 
songs of Mendelssohn, the ‘‘ Savoyard’s song” and ‘ Echo 
answers,” which she sang delightfully. The last is from the 
set of Six Songs which he dedicated to her. Both are diamonds 
of melody set to perfection in pearls of harmony. We were 
also much pleased with the Misses A. and M. Williams and Miss 
Dolby in a lovely trio from Mozart’s Zauberfléte, which being 
most sweetly sung, was most roughly encored. 

Talking of encores, these were numerous enough. The 
Misses Williams were encored in Hatton’s duet, “ Two 
laughing fairies ;” Mr. Whitworth, in Loder’s “ Brave old 
Oak,” one of the most admirable of patriotic songs, both 
as regards words and music; Mr. Sims Reeves in Bishop’s 
the “ Pilgrim of Love,” to which the energetic singing of the 
young tenor gave a new life; Miss Poole, in “ I'll be no sub- 
missive Wife,” a pleasing ballad by Alexander Lee; and Mrs. 
A. Newton and Master Sloman, in Bishop’s once so popular 
duet, “‘ My pretty page.” Miss Poole, Mrs. A. Newton, and 





Miss Dolby wound up the vocal part of the concert-with a 
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spirited rendering of Cimarosa’s trio ‘‘ My Lady the 
Countess,” which was tremendously applauded. 

The quality of Mr. Willy’s concert band was well demon- 
strated by a very fine performance of Mozart’s matchless 
overture to Zauberflite. But, Mr. Stammers—let us suggest 
that a slight reinforcement in the stringed instruments would 
help Mr. Willy and be well received by the habitués of the 
Wednesday Concerts who like hearing a good overture; and 
these are legion. beginning with ourselves. 

We are informed, that in consequence of the overwhelming 
success of Mr. Braham, at the two concerts at which he sang, 
Mr. Stammers has offered him arenewed engagement for four 
nights. Whether Mr. Braham will assent is yet, we believe, a 
matter of doubt. In short, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, after his last and greatest triumph—for we are quite sin- 
cere in giving it as our opinion, that the glorious and affec- 
tionate way in which the unrivalled veteran was welcomed by 
the British public, was the most gratifying event in his whole 
artistic career—after his last and greatest triumph, he would 
prefer to sit quietly by his fireside, reading the Zimes and the 
Musical World, than once again to seek for honors, with which 
his brow is already covered. Mr. Braham may go out 
and sing where he likes, but he will never find a rival. 
Still we would rather hear of his comfortably enjoying, in the 
bosom of his family, the competency so well earned by the sweat 
of his brow and the exertion of his superb talent. The danger 
lies in this—that if the veteran hears the clang of arms, his old 
ardour rises, and in the field he must be again, in spite of himself. 
However, if Mr. Braham decides to sing again, need we add 
that the public and the press will receive him with open arms ? 
and that his fellow-artists, without an exception, will hear and 
take a lesson of the greatest master of declamation, and one 
of the most extraordinary singers Europe ever saw and heard ? 








ORICINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


ASPULL UV. FLOWERS. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I did hope, on seeing a rejoinder to a letter of mine, 
which lately appeared in the Musical World, that you had most 
wisely established a prudent and careful censor, to control the 
exercitations and acerbities which occur so frequently in musical 
discussion, I became the more convinced that this was done, by 
the evident curtailment of Mr. Molineux’s letter; and now, when 
the fiery spur of excitement is over, I can well afford to say that, 
had my productions been so pruned of their exuberance, the 
argument had been better adhered to. The correspondent who 
styles himself an “ Unvext Victim,” thanks you most unctuously 
and yet most jesuitically—oilily, because it gives him an opportunity 
of defence ; and jesuitically, because he exultingly gloats on the 
opportunity afforded him for gross vituperation, clothed in most 
unseemly and unbecoming Janguage. No reproof, no advice, no 
remonstrance, serves to check this feeling, which amounts to 
positive monomania. I have often, in the Musical World, given 
that advice, which, if followed, would have made a man of him ; 
and, on glancing at the pages of your excellent journal for the 
last two or three years, itis astonishing that I should only have 
been doing that which “Sebastian Front,” “ Musicus,” and many 
others, have done before me. It is true that 1 said “ the theory of 
cadences, as put forth by Mr. Barnett, was well known to the 
German student.” I said so most advisedly—I had written evi- 
dence to prove it ; but it was an act of supererogation to attempt it. 
“ Teutonius” (the innccent “Yeutonius,” as the “* Unvext Victim” 
called him) corroborated every word I had said ; and, as I am well 
known to more than a mere “few” excellent musicians not quite 
a hundred miles from Darmstadt, where far better musicians, and 
a million times better fugue-makers, than the “ Unvext Victim” 
can ever hope to be, and who are well acquainted with Vogler’s 





of “Teutonius” made it so. May I venture to hope that this 
gentlemzn’s lucubrations will constantly appear in the pages of a 
work so peculiarly adapted to receive them? By-the-bye, it may 
be as well just to hint, that the biter, who so ferociously bit at 
innocence, became himself the bitten! In this, I trust the charge 
of duplicity lies not ; nor can the charge of my becoming the dupe 
of John Barnett, nor the many other charges, be established. I 
certainly confess myself a convicted dupe in one transaction, and 
that was, in the attempt to found a Contrapuntal Society. Lured 
by blandness of manner, specious address, and a long preamble 
(though badly written, read, and corrected), [ hailed with great 
delight the attempt to work out a plan by which the scientific and 
intellectual faculties of the musical artist could have room for 
display ; and never did I more disgustingly throw off a “ Society” 
in its abstract form, then when I saw the machinery, the mechanism 
of which was to elevate the founder upon the shoulders of his 
supporters to an undue height—undue, because not fitted by talent 
nor science for such a position. In this I was not singular. A ver 
few days, and the Contrapuntal Society fell to rise no more. 
there had been an indication of its resuscitation, it needed but the 
appearance of a certain ‘‘ Essay on Fugue,” to swamp it in the 
waters of oblivion. In this I confess myself a dupe. A dupe is at 
all times an odious word ; it cuts both ways, for the duper is often 
more ugly than the duped. If robbed, one feels some satisfaction 
in any great skill that may have been exercised in the act: it is 
consoling to know that one has been cheated only by extreme art 
from which no human skill or forethought could avail. I wish I 
could apply this to the thorough humbug (pardon, re the 
term in its strong masculine sense, to designate the legitimate 
character) of the whole proceedings. The charge of being the 
dupe of Mr. Barnett is refuted by that gentleman’s statement 
of the controversy which appeared in the Musical World of 
January 6th. However odious to me, it is nothing to that 
which is fastened upon one, who, whatever may be his faults in 
hastiness of temper, is ever ready to acknowledge and deplore 
it, and is the last to stoop to make any man his dupe. I am no 
flatterer of John Barnett, nor of any man. He has certainly thanked 
me most courteously, for my disinterested defence of him, when 
cruelly and malignantly assailed; and this almost consti- 
tutes the whole amount of the friendship between us, if I 
may except his enthusiastic admiration of my incomparable 
brother, the late George Aspull. I confess myself an 
admirer—an ardent ardmirer—of much of that which John Bar- 
nett has written. I quite agree with you, Mr. Editor, that the 
music of the Mountain Sy/ph, of Fayre Rosamond, and Farinelli, 
is worthy of being prominently brought forward in the music of 
this or of any other day. I set a high value upon his operatic 
powers, embracing the possession of fine melody, with all the 
appliances which continuance of subject, mastery of voicing, and 
instrumental adaptation, can give. In one species of opera writing 
I have deemed him unapproachable : I mean that which is pecu- 
liarly adapted to the poetry of the Troubadours—that age of wild 
adventure, of romantic passion, when the gate science was upheld 
by king and knight, and when its place of welcome was alike in camp 
and court. John Barnett was a young—a very young—man when he 
produced the Mountain Sylph. It was beautifully represented. There 
has been no ‘‘ Donald” to fill it since that good man and excellent 
singer, John Wilson, sang, nor has there been another Romer for 
the heroine. It must ever bea matter of interest to every philoso- 
phical, poetical, or musical reader, to mark the first display of 
talent, and trace the bias and feelings of a powerful and original 
mind. So long as there are sorrows which Memory softens, and 
pleasures she delights to recal—so long as there are ardent hopes 
and impassioned teelings—elevated thoughts, which grow unseltish 
as they turn away from the actual world—so long as there is hap- 
piness, of which we dream, but cannot grasp—so long as there is 
tenderness, the silent, but not sleeping, melancholy which comes 
over us like a summer’s cloud—so long as there is poetic beauty in 
the human heart, whether through the medjum of painting, poetry, 
and music—so long will it gush forth, fountain-like, at the touch of 
poet and true artist. Barnett is one of those, whose writings show 
that he has felt his spirit darken at the despairing and gloomy 
energy of a Beethoven anda Byron, expand in love and benevo- 





system, I deemed the assertion safe ; if not, the admirable letter 


lence when imbued with the genial philosophy of a Mozart and a 
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Wordsworth ; and his thoughts will find words, or music, even 
though they make a language for themselves. Away, then, with 
the cant of hypercriticism—that casuistry which makes some men 
fall foul on their neighbours for presuming to wear a single hair, 
more or less, than themselves, whether on moustache, whisker, or 
imperial! Away, then, with that whining cant of disappointed 
musicians, who have turned critics, faute de mieux ; who, finding 
cold greetings from the public, proclaim a love for the classic, and 
¢ry out that the age for good music is past *—that our palates have 
been surfeited, and that the taste is gone. Success has ever 
crowned every effort that boasted any pretension to originality.t 
I have digressed ; but, 1 trust, in a far more pleasing region than 
that of rebutting false charges of duplicity, or unnecessary cautions 
to well-intentioned men—accused of “ duplicity”—italicised as 
musician and professor, termed ‘“‘ this person,” and a host of other 
vulgar and impertinent personalities—among which, that of “ writing 
down another at the expense of truth, and manifesting ignorance,” 
§c., are the most prominent. I waste no more words on a style 
80 congenial to my opponent. Alas, for the perversion of human 
nature! my kind advice has been thrown away, as if on the ‘* deaf- 
ened adder,” and I know of none who come under the denomination 
of ‘ well-intentioned men,” who would so far forget the usages of 
society, and that savoir-faire which ought to exist among gentle- 
men, than he who rejoices in the nom de circonstance of ‘* Unvext 
Victim !” I am, ever faithfully yours, 

Witiiam AspPutt. 





THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETIES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
“Man, proud man! 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 


Sin,—As the letter of your correspondent ‘‘ Veritas,” which 
appeared in your columns last week, seems to call for a reply, I 
venture again to trespass upon your kind indulgence. Although it 
is clear that the vocabulary of ‘‘ Veritas” is both low and limited, 

et it is a matter of surprise that he should consent to borrow so 
iberally from what he calls my ‘‘ contemptible letters ;’—con- 
temptible, I suppose, on account of the unpalatable truths they 
contain. It is less surprising that he should copy largely from the 
productions of his own friends ; for I find that his letter repeats, 
though with more undisguised malignity, the disingenuous and 
dishonest statements contained in a circular dated February 28, 
1848, which was issued by the Committee of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society to their subscribers. And here I cannot but remark, that 
the malicious tone and temper of the letters of my antagonists, 
whenever they refer to Mr. Surman, furnish a strong proof of the 
disposition that exists in certain minds to hate, with the most 
deadly hatred, those whom they have injured. The statements of 
“« Veritas,” respecting the removal of Mr. Surman from his post of 
conductor, are comprised in the;following: extract from the circular 
to which | have already referred :— 

“‘ The committee are not desirous of entering’ into unnecessary details of a 
painful and disagreeable character; and therefore briefly remark, that the 
removal of Mr. Surman has been the result of a protracted investigation, in- 
volving not merely the question of competency for his office, but several very 
grave and serious charges against him. Preparatory to the General Meeting 
of Members, at which the above-mentioned decision was adopted, the various 
matters in question had, by mutual consent of Mr. Surman and the committee 
of the society, been referred to a special committee, consisting of nine gentle- 
men, four of whom were nominated by Mr. Surman, four by the committee, 
and the ninth was elected by the previously-appointed eight ; the decision, by 
Jot, falling upon a gentleman who had been put in nomination by the friends 
of Mr, Surman.” 

In order to understand the unfair means by which Mr. Surman’s 


removal was effected, it is necessary to refer to the constitution of 


the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Firstly. There is a distinction between members and sub- 
scribers, At the end of 1847, the total number of members and 
subscribers was 607; of which number only about 120 were 
members. I caunot tell the exact number, as I have only a 





* Perhaps Mr. Aspull intends this for ourselves; if so, it is a hard hit— 
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Subscribers’ Report for 1347, and the committee have for years 
past studiously kept the subscribers in ignorance upon this point, i 
—the list of members being attached to the Members’ Reports a) 
only. ‘Te subscribers have nothing to do with the internal 
arrangements of the society ; they possess no vote at its general 5a 
meetings, and have no control over its management; the sole 
power residing in the hands of the members. f 
Secondly. The committee have the power of placing a veto upon 2. 
the admission of new members, and the members alone have the & 
power of electing the committee. m4 
Thirdly. All the property of the society belongs to the members 
thereof for the time being. It is, therefore, evident that the 
Sacred Harmonic Society completely answers to the description of 
a close corporation, and the property clause has aided in keeping it 
so. Lord Thurlow once said, ‘‘ How can you expect justice from 7% 
a corporation that has no body to be kicked, and no soul to be ay 
damned?” ‘Tae same remark applies to the Sacred Harmonic | 
Society, by its constitution, and may account for some of its unjust = 
proceedings. For some years past a strong feeling of envy and 
jealousy has existed in the minds of certain parties in the society 
against Mr. Surman, the causes of which I may yet have occasion i 
to explain. I remember Mr. Surman mentioning to me, five or six 
years ago, that ‘‘ they would be glad to get rid of him, if they 
could.” So long since as 1838, as was truly stated by your corre. © 
spondent ‘‘ Honestas,” an attempt was made by these parties to | 
create an ill feeling against Mr. Surman, in order to eject him from 
his post. This attempt was completely unsuccessful, as the great 
majority of the members of the society supported him on that 
occasion, and presented him with a handsome silver snuff-box, as a 
testimonial of their respect, and an acknowledgment of his 
‘* invaluable services.” But his enemies were not thus to be baffled. 
One of the individuals who had taken a prominent part against 
Mr. Surman belonged to a clique ; for there exists in the society 
what may be termed a family compact, several members of the 
committee being connected with each other, as well as with several 
members of the society, by close famiiy ties. This family com- 
pact has gradually acquired almost unlimited influence by the 
following means:—For many years past, the admission into the 
society of new members has been closely and carefully watched ; 
but few have been admitted, and nearly the whole of those have 
been staunch supporters of the clique. I am acquainted with 
several instances in which admission has been refused to persons 
who had previously been members, as well as to other individuals, 
in every way qualified, simply because their votes could not be 
depended upon. As the old members dwindled away the number 
of the members of the society has gradually decreased ; and they 
were thus more easily managed by the family compact, which, by 
a judicious distribution of its favours, secured a large majority as 
its unscrupulous manperee At Michaelmas, 1838, there were 
225 members; at Christmas, 1846, this number had become 
reduced to 123: the number, at the end of 1847, being, I believe, 
still further lessened. To these members Mr. Surman’s case was 
referred: this was the impartial tribunal with which the ultimate 
decision rested. The family compact exercised its influence against 
Mr. Surman, a general meeting of members was summoned, the 
report of the special committee appointed to inquire into the truth 
of the charges against Mr. Surman was read, the members were | 
called upon to decide, and he was, of course, dismissed from his § 
post by a considerable majority, a minority of 28 members still | 
refusing to be made the tools of the committee, for which some of @ 
them have since had occasion to suffer. It now becomes necessary 7) 
to inquire into the constitution and proceedings of this special 
committee. As is stated in the circular trom which I have already | 
quoted, ‘‘ four of them were nominated by Mr. Surman, four by 
the committee; and the ninth was elected by the previously 
appointed eight.” But, although the constitution of this special 7 
committee is thus minutely given, the concoctors of this circular ~ 
had not the honesty to state from whence the members of this @ 
special committee were chosen ; neither do they state who were @) 
Mr. Surman’s accusers. Will it be believed that, at the suggestion 
of one of those accusers, four of the members of this special com- 
mittee were chosen from the general committee, and the remain- § 
ing five from the members of the society, two of this remaining 
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the Report was drawn up, whilst three more of the members of 
the general committee preferred the ‘‘ grave and serious charges” 
against Mr.Surman? Although these charges were wholly con- 
fined to questions between the general committee and Mr. 
Surman, six of the «embers of the general committee were upon 
the special committee appointed to inquire into the truth of those 
charges, whilst three more of the members of the general com- 
mittee preferred those charges. Such was the close connexion 
between judges and accusers. Grapes might be gathered from 
thorns, and figs from thistles, before justice could be expected from 
such a jury. How Mr. Surman could ever have consented to 
submit his case to such a tribunal, and have stated that he had 
‘‘every confidence” in it, will for ever remain a mystery to me. 
He must, indeed, have been strong in his conscious integrity, or 
have had an overweening faith in man; for, assuredly, never was 
there a more signal instance of confidence misplaced. One fact 
will prove the character of this special committee. The heaviest 
charge which their report contained, and the only charge seriously 
affecting Mr. Surman’s character—a charge which, if proved, 
amounted to downright dishonesty—was brought before the general 
meeting of members, by which Mr. Surman was dismissed without 
any previous notice of such charge having been given to Mr. Surman, 
and without his having been afforded the opportunity of making an 
adequate defence ; as, to answer the charge, required a search 
for documents, for which search no time was allowed him. 
What availed it, that he subsequently found these documents and 
published them, together with a full, complete, and satisfactory 
reply to the accusation? The poison had done its work, the machi- 
nations of his dishonest enemies had been successful, and he had 
been dismissed. With a society constituted as I have described, 
whatsoever the nature of the report, the result would perhaps have 
been the same, but I have strong reason for believing that this one 
charge exercised a most prejudicial influence upon the minds of 
some of the members. Mr. Surman is not the man to sit down and 
weep : he immediately set to work to establish a new society ; and, 
now, mark the conduct of the committee of the old society. They 
immediately sent a circular to all their subscribers, containing the 
extract which I have already quoted, and complaining that Mr. 
Surman had published a defence, which contained but a ‘small 
art of truth ;” but that they were unable to refute his statement, 
cause he refused to consent to the printing of the Report of the 
Special Committee ; and your correspondent “ Veritas” adds, “a 
consent rendered necessary by the present state of the libel laws.” 
Mr. Surman refused to consent to the printing of a report which 
contained the infamous libel which I have already mentioned ; and 
this is brought as an additional charge against him. Mr. Surman 
did quite right in refusing his consent, for it might and would have 
been construed into an acknowledgment of the truth of the charges 
which the Report contained. But it may be said, “ Are there not 
other grave and serious charges contained in the Report?” The 
best answer that can be given to this is in the fact, that a deputation 
of five gentlemen of the committee of the new society waited upon 
the committee of the old society, at the request of the latter, and 
heard the report of the special committee read. ‘The result was, 
that the committee of the new society immediately issued an 
advertisement, stating their unanimous opinion, that ‘‘ there was 
not the least ground for impeaching Mr. Surman’s integrity :”— 
“Very grave and serious charges!” and yet “ Veritas” dares to 
repeat the slanderous imputation. If the attempt to cast a man 
down from his social position, and to blacken and vilify his name, 
be a crime, of that crime both the special committee and the general 
committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, for the two are nearly 
) identical, justlystand chargeable. For the sake of our common nature, 
>} . it were well to suppose that they did it in ignorance ; and, yet, why 
"| were two of the members of the special committee elected upon 
| the general committee ? why was the prospect of conductorship held 
out to a third member? Well might one of the members of the 
special committee subsequently declare that “ Mr. Surman was an 
injured man ;” well might a second member retire altogether from 
™& the committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; well might a third 
confess that, “with the exception of the ‘ Bljah’ case,” which, if 
proved—and it was not proved—amounted to an equivocation, and 
no more—the grave and serious charges had been satisfactorily 






































































































































































































































































































































question of incompetency, as a matter of opinion, and the assertion 
of the society’s right to choose what conductor it pleased, the com- 
mittee might have been justified ; but the vile attempt to injure Mr, 
Surman’s character,and destroy his reputation,admits of no excuse. 
And here, in reply tothe remarks of “Veritas,” upon the dishonesty of 
the new society reaping the advantage of Costa’s conducting, with- 
out incurring any of the expense, I may quote the eloquent words 
of Sidney Smith :—“If you make a resolution to be unjust, you 
must make another resolution to be’ always strong, always vigilant, 
always rich * * * for, if one heart falters, or one hand trembles, 
all is lost.” The new society has arisen in consequence of the 
injustice of the old society. Mr. Surman necessarily employs the 
same professional materials that he has been in the habit of engaging 
for the last fifteen years. And, if the new society prosper, and the 
old society decay, of which there seems to be every probability, it 
will furnish another example of that law by which injustice meets 
with its merited punishment. The length of my remarks precludes 
the possibility of touching upon the. other points contained in the 
letter of “ Veritas,” which I must, therefore, reserve for a future 
occasion.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
January 17, 1849. 


THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETIES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I have been induced to notice the correspondence of “ A 
Member of the Sacred Harmonic Society,” appearing in a recent 
number, in consequence of the opening sentence, which runs thus :— 
‘* Although your editorial fiat,” &c. Now, sir, the readers of the 
Musical World must have very much misunderstood you, or the 
« Member of the Sacred Harmonic Society” must have taken an un- 
warrantable liberty, for the express purpose of deceiving the public, 
by leading to the inference that you are an entire supporter of the 
views of himself and his party, and a firm opponent of those who 
differ from them—a jesuitical (excuse the word, it has been already 
used, I think, appropriately) mode of deception which, I presume, 
will not prove over-creditable. The leader in your journal of the 
28rd ult. is now before me; I have read it several times, and I 
understand its meaning to be, that you do not hold yourself respon- 
sible for the opinions of your correspondent, R. 8.; I may be 
wrong, but I should hope not, and for a good reason. Much of the 
interest attached to these controversies, including that concerning 
the Sacred Harmonics, arises from a presumed impartiality of the 
editor, and a seeming fairness on his part in giving both sides a 
fair hearing. With such of your readers as are not immediately 
connected with either of these two musical societies, this interest 
would cease, if it were known, or strongly believed, that you were 
determined to support the one,jand equally determined to oppose 
the other. The writer’s insinuations are intended to convey the 
impression again in another part of his letter, which he calls 
‘“‘Tenthly,” where he says,—‘ But, as this concerns the Press 
solely,” (modest man, he would not attempt to trifle with the true 
nobility of the Press, its independence! its being great, and fearing 
not! its arming truth against falsehood !) “1 will leave the Press 
to deal with him on this head.” What! is there a special agree- 
ment—a sealed engagement—with the members of the Press to 
serve R. S. out the first opportunity that may present itself? 
What a compliment to the members of the Press! As well 
might the writer have said, we shall have the Press at our back, 
right or wrong. This, I contend, sir, would be the view taken by 
many, on reading over that letter ; and I call upon you to maintain, 
in this opportunity afforded you, the dignity of the Press, by stating 
at once that you do not bind yourself to the opinions of the “Mem- 
ber of the Sacred Harmonic Society,” any more than the opinions of 
R. S. I ama sticker for the independence of the Press, and, were 
I of opinion that the Musical World would descend from its high 
position, to be the prop of one party, however wrong, and the 
persecutors of another, however right, my chief interest and greatest 
pleasure, in perusing the pages of. your journal, would be forthwith 
annihilated. I am not in a position to give any opinion upon the 
relative merits of these two rival societies ; I am but a listener to 
their performances ; both to me seem deserving of patronage, and 





answered. If Mr. Surman’s removal had been rested upon the 








we should help the weak in a good cause. However, sir, in closing, 
I must remark that your correspondent R. S. appears to me to be 
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a man possessing too much talent, research, and intelligence, to be 
put down by small writers ; his classical remarks may have been 
misplaced in some instances, inasmuch as the member of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, ‘‘ Q. in a Corner,” was not possessed of sufficient 
capacity to comprehend them. I hope, sir, we shall be favoured 
with R.S.’s correspondence in the Musical World on other subjects. 
I feel that his writing is no disparagement to your journal, and that 
very many of your readers will be much interested, although his 
productions may be too good for such as confine themselves to 
ridiculing the men of intelligence, as well as the readers, of a country 
newspaper.—I am, Sir, yours, with every respect, 
A Sozscriper. 


[It is searcely consistent with our own self-respect to insist that 


we are ly unbiassed in respect to this dispute. ‘‘ A Sub- 
scribet™ of course, translated the meaning of our article cor- 
rectly.-ED.] 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Atzsont.—The popular and admirable contralto will be in 
London at the end of April, or the beginning of May. 

Cartotta Grist has concluded a most brilliant engagement at 
Berlin. She has been dancing in a new ballet with Lucile Grahn, 
who will return to the Royal Italian Opera. In a short time 
Carlotta, will resume her throne at the Theatre de la Nation 
(Academie Royale de Musique), where it appears ‘‘ The Nation” 
cannot do without the incomparable Giselle. Cerito’s engagement 
shortly terminates, and Carlotta Grisi will immediately succeed 
her in a new grand ballet. She will subsequently rejoin Mr. 
Lumley. 

Roya Iratian Opera.—Auber’s Masaniello, Italianised ex- 
pressly for this great establishment, will be the opera on the 
opening night. Mario will be Masaniello—Catarina Hayes, Elvira 
—Cerito, Fenella. So great an effect is likely to be produced by 
these great artists, aided by Costa’s magnificent band and chorus 
in Auber’s brilliant and exciting opera, that it is to be feared it 
will run all the season. 

Sacrep Harmonic Soctrry.—Judas Maccabeus was repeated 
last night, with the same effect as on the first occasion. The 
Hall was crowded. The next performance will include Beethoven’s 
First Mass in C, Mendelssohn’s Zobgesang, and some miscellaneous 
pieces. But where is Israel in Egypt ? 

Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Society.—Judas Maccabaus was 
repeated on Friday se’nnight, to a full Hall. The next oratorio 
will be Samson. 

Mr. Henry Lincoxn is engaged to give a series of lectures at 
the London Institution, Finsbury Cirens. The series will include 
Purcell, Handel, Beethoven, Weber, Cherubini, and Rossini. 
Mr. Lincoln will be assisted in the course of the lectures by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Miss Hill, Mrs. Noble (late Miss Duval), Miss 
Kate Loder, Mr. Herberte, Herr Kroff, Mr. W. Seguin, Mr. A. 
Novello, and an efficient chorus. We have little doubt that Mr. 
Lincoln will meet with the success he so well merits. 

Mr. Tempteton has been engaged to give his entertainment, 
the British Minstrels, at the Manchester Athenzeum. 

Moure. Marie Von Marra Wottmer has been performing 
the part of Mariain La Figlia del Reggimento, at Berlin, with 
great success. She is a new acquisition to the German Opera, and 
is in a fair way of becoming one of the most popular vocalists of 
her time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mittarn.—(From a Correspondent.)—These 
fashionable vocalists have resumed their soirées, which enjoy their 
usual vogue at Bath. The popular artists are assisted by Mr. H. 
Phillips, Mr. Esain, a pianist, whose reputation in the provinces 
is only second to that which was enjoyed by the late Mr. Henry 
Field, and a gentleman amateur. The evtntaiin Society has 
recommenced its performances of giees, madrigals, &c., in the 
Assembly Rooms ; Mr, W. Gibbs at the pianoforte. 

Mr. Joun Parry is engaged to sing at a series of concerts, 
pe at Bey to take place shortly, at several towns in Lancashire and 

eshire. 





Mr. Gzorce Barker gave three Ballad entertainments during 
the week, at the Hanover Rooms ; viz.,on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday (last night.) The entertainment consisted of songs 


‘composed by Mr. George Barker, sung by himself. The Rooms 


were well attended on each night, and the singer was well 
recompensed for his vocal endeavours; the audience showing 
themselves no churls of their applause. Mr. Barker was encored 
in several of his ballads, such as ‘‘ Mary Blane,” the “ White 
Squall,” and others which have obtained a fair popularity. 

Winpsor Caste Teatricats.—At the recent performances 
Her Majesty laughed heartily at Mr. John Oxenford’s delicious 
farce, Z'wice Killed, and signified to Mr. Charles Kean the great 
pleasure she derived from the farce itself and the performance. 

Cuorat Harmonists.—The third meeting was held at the 
London Tavern, on Monday evening. The first part included 
Beethoven’s Mass in C, not so effectively performed as on previous 
occasions; and Weber’s Cantata, The Praise of Jehovah, a 
composition unequal in its treatment, but containing some 
beautiful passages. The second part consisted of Bateson’s 
Madrigal, *‘ Have I found her?” two songs sung by Miss Dolby ; 
Rode’s air, by Miss Pyne ; and a selection from Mozart’s Zauber- 
fiote. The practice of making selections from operas in the 
concert room, is injudicious. The action of the drama is required 
to sustain the interest of the music, which invariably suffers’ from 
being dragged from its place. This was particularly remarkable 
in the selection from Zauberflote, and the want of dramatic 
feeling exhibited by the singers, in passages requiring the display 
of hig’ histrionic ait, rendered the performance very unsatisfactory. 
The principal singers were Misses Dolby, Pyne, and Messent ; 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Seguin. Mr. Dando led, and Mr. Westrop, 
who invariably displays care and ability in his office of conductor, 
sustained his well-earned reputation on this occasion. 

Mr. Henry Fiecp, principal door-keeper at the Ancient Con- 
certs, Philharmonic, &c., &c., died last week. He was very much 
respected by the frequenters of the Hanover Rooms, with which 
he had been connected for upwards of forty years. Mr. Field 
used to publish the annual books of the Ancient Concerts ; and, 
from his urbanity and suavity of manner, he was looked upon as 
“ The Simpson” of the Royal Concert Rooms. 

Deatn or A VenepaBte Actress.—On Monday last, Mrs. 
Bannister, relict of John Bannister, the comedian, died, at her 
residence, in Gower-street, in her ninety-second year! She made 
her first appearance at the Haymarket, as Rosetta, in Love ma 
Village, in 1776, and retired from the stage in 1792. She was 
highly esteemed by a numerous circle of friends and acquaintances. 
Mr. Bannister died in 1836, aged 77. 

Menpexssoun’s “AtHALie.”—The overture and incidental music 
which Mendelssohn composed for Racine’s tragedy of Athalie will 
be performed at the first Philharmonic Concert. 

Lota Monres.—The celebrated Countess of Lansfeldt was at 
the French Plays last night, look‘; younger, handsomer, and 
more dangerous than ever. 


Tuaxzerc and Laziacug, with Mdlle. Vera, Miss Bassano, and 
Signor Vera, will give concerts at Brighton, Exeter, Plymouth, 
Bristol, and Bath, cu.amencing at Brighton on the 30th instant. 

Mapricat Society.—The one hundred and eighth anniversary 
festival of the Madrigal Society was celebrated on Thursday, 
in the Freemasons’ Hall, Lord Saltoun in the chair, when the 
following compositions were sung by about seventy voices, under 
the direetion of Mr. Turle :—* Cry aloud and shout,” anthem, five 
voices, Dr. Croft, a. p. 1720; ‘* When all alone,” five: voices, 
G. Converso, a. p. 1580; “ Oft have I vow'd,” five voices, John 
Wilbye, a. p. 1598 ; “* Die not, fond man,” six voices, J. Ward, 
A. D. 1600; “ Flow, O my tears,” four voices, John Bennett, A.D. 
1599 ; “ Sweet honey-sucking bees,” five voices, J. Wilbye, a. D. 
1598 ; “ All ye who music love,” four voices, B. Donato, a. D. 
1550 ; “ Ah me! where is my true love ?” four voices, F. Anerio, 
A. D. 1590; “ Lady, see, omevery side,” four voices, L. Marenzio, 
a. D. 1570; “ Hard by a fountain,” four voices, H. Waelrent, 
a. D. 1550; “ Phillis, farewell!” five voices, Thomas Bateson, 
A. D. 1604; “ Fire, fire,” five voices, Thomas Morley, a. D. 1595 ; 
The waits, fa lala,” four voices, Jer. Saville, A. D. 1660., 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








Wuirtineton Cius.—The first of a series of three concerts 
was given by this Club, to its members and the public, on Mon- 
day evening week. The vocalists were Misses Dolby, Messent, 
Pyne, Anne Romer, Mrs, Alexander Newton ; Messrs. Frank 
Bodda, Charles Romer, and John Parry; the instrumentalists 
were Miss Kate Loder, Messrs. W. H. Holmes, Haydon, Sut- 
ton, S. J. Noble, and Master Alexander Rancheraye; the 
conductors were Mr. W. H. Holmes and Mr. S. J. Noble. 
The concert room was crowded, and numerous encores were 
awarded in the course of the evening; among others, a cava- 
tina from the Huguenots, “‘ My Lords, I salute ye,” and a 
Scotch song, “ Bonnie Dundee,” sung by Miss Dolby ; ‘Bid 
me discourse,” Miss Anne Romer ; a new ballad, by Mr. W. 
H. Holmes; ‘‘ In the Rosy Morn of Childhood,” Mr. Bodda; 
and “Out of Town,” John Parry. Kate Loder was encored 
in Doehler’s fantasia from Guillaume Tell, and Master Ran- 
cheraye received the same honour in De Beriot’s solo for the 
violin, ‘Il Tremolo.” 

Mr. Forrest, of American histrionic fame, and who lately 
rendered himself more famous by his controversy with Ma- 
cready than he ever did by his theatrical performances, adver- 
tised premiums of 3000 and 1000 dollars respectively, for the 
best play which any native author should produce. He has 
now announced his unpropitious award, viz., that among all 
the load of MSS. sent to him, there is not a play fit for the 
stage, or worthy of representation (alas! for the dramatic 
genius of the U.S.—nothing fit for O.P. and P.S.!); but a 
Mr. Miles, of Baltimore, having produced a tolerable dramatic 
poem, Mr. F. has written him a complimentary letter, and 
enclosed a cheque for the second prize—1000 dollars. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ORGANIST OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


Has a VACANCY foran ARTICLED PUPIL. Apply to Mr. J. L. Horxins, 
Precincts, Rochester. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC & GENERAL EDUCATION, 
ESTABLISHED AT HITCHIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


To PARENTS AND Guarp1ANs.—Young Gentlemen receive in this Institu- 
tion a sound Classical Education, and also a perfectly scientific and practical 
knowledge of Music, under the immediate coperiatendiends of Mr. J. Sucars, 
Head Master; and Mr. F. C. Waker, Organist and Professor. Terms :— 
Thirty Guineas per Annum. Youths in this Establishment are prepared 
either for the Royal Academy of Music in London, or fitted at once for the 
Profession.—Full particulars may be obtained on application, directed to 
Mr. J. Sucars, or Mr. F.C. Caen Hitchin, Herta. 


MUSICAL CLASSES, 


UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 





A CLASS will assemble EVERY MONDAY EVENING, from 8 to 10 
precisely, for the practice of CLasstcaL ConcERTED PiEcEs, Operas, &c., 
Conducted by Mrs. StepHen Cuampers, and assisted by Miss SARA 
FLowER, at 32, Newman Street, for Ladies and Gentlemen. ‘I'erms, £2 2s. 
per Quarter. 

A PUBLIC PERFORMANCE will take place on the FIRST DAY OF 
EVERY MONTH, when the Friends of the Subscribers will be invited. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


76, HARLEY STREET. 





This elegant Suite of Rooms, which has been entirely redecorated and 
newly-fitted, may now be engaged, on moderate terms, for Morning or 
Evening Concerts, Private Classes, &c., &c. 

Applications for Terms to be made, by letter, to the Manager, 76, Harley 
Street, or 214, Regent Street. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


“THE POOR IRISH GIRL,” 
A BALLAD ; Sung by Mrs. NEWTON. Written by GEORGE BENNETT. 
Composed by Tuomas CRAMPTON. Also, by the same Author, “SonGs or 
My N ATIVE LAND.” 
London: Published by R, Appison & Co., 210, Regent-street. 


MADE JENNY LIND at EXETER HALL. 
MR. BALFE 


WILL GIVE A , 


GRAND CONCERT 
On MONDAY EVENING, JAN. 29, 
On which occasion, in addition to her celebrated Arias and Ca’ 
J led LIND will sing a new Ballad, composed expressly 
entitle 





Madlle. 
Balfe, 


“THE LONELY ROSE.” § = 
Mdlle. VERA, Miss BASSANO, Miss DURLACHER, Signor 
BELETTI, Signor FP, LABLACHE, and Signor LABLACHE, 


will assist. 
M,. THALBERG 
Will perform two of his mo-t esteemed Compositions. The Orchestra will be 
selected and conducted by Mr. Balfe. 
Tickets, &c. to be had at CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


FRENCH PLAYS AND OPERA COMIQUE. 
First Night of Three Popular Operas, at One Act each: 
LE NOUVEAY SEIGNEUR DE VILLAGE, 
Musique de Boieldieu ; 
LE BOUFFE ET LE TAILLEUR, 
Musique de Gaveaux ; 
AND 
POLICHINELLE, 
Musique de Montfort. 
Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces that the Performance of FrENcH PLAYS 
will be Resumed at this Theatre on 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 22, 


When the Performances will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely, 
by the production of Boieldieu’s Opera Comique, 


LE NOUVEAU SEIGNEUR DE VILLAGE, 


En Un Acte, Musique de Boieldieu. 

Le Marquis de Formann, M. St. Marie; Frontin, valet du Marquis, 
M. Beauce, (from the Opera Comique, Paris,) Le Bailli, M. Chateaufort ; 
Collin and Blaise, (Amoureux de Babet,) M. Chatillon and M, Soyer; Babet, 
(niece du Bailli,) Mdile. Martial. Villageois, &c. 4 

After which, the Opera Comique, 


LE BOUFFE ET LE TAILLEUR, 


En Un Acte, Musique de Gaveaux, 

Cavatini, (chanteur Italien,) M. Couderc; Benini, (son domestique,) M- 
Chateaufort; Barbeau, (maitre tailleur,) M. Buguet; Celestine, (su fille,) 
Mdlle. Charton, who will introduce A NEW ARIA, accompanied on the 
Flute by Mons, Demeur. 

To conclude with the Opera Comique, ‘ 


POLIoceHInNELUL Es, 
En Une Acte, Paroles de Scribe; Musique de Montford, 
Lelio, M. Couderc; Le Marquis de Bambolini, M. Beauce; Laurette 
(femme de Leelio,) Mdlle. Guichard; La Signora Bochetta, (directrice du 
Theatre) Madame Mancini; Un domestique, M. Lucien, 








Mr. Mitcuett has the honour to announce that, at the suggestion of 
several frequenters and patrons of this Theatre, and notwithstanding the 
increased expenses of the present Entertainment, the following are determined 
as the prices of Admission :— 

Boxes, 5s.; Pit, 3s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 

Boxes, Stalls, Tickets, and Season Prospectuses, may be secured at 
Mr. MitcHELt’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and at the Box-Office 
of the Theatre, which is open Daily from Eleven till Five o’Clock. 
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